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MAINE FARMER. 


—————— 


Commencement ef the 11th Volume. 

Ten yeas age, when we commenced this paper 
by way of experiment with but a handful of sub- 
ecribers and with the prophecy of almost every one 
that it couldnot succeed, we then expressly sta- 
ted that our object was the “mutual improvement of 
the Furmer and Mechanic, and that it should be a 
“medium of communication among the farmers and 
mechanics, and inhabitants of Maine.” It was de- 
signed for the latitude of Maine—for the purpose 
of awakening an interest among the productive 
classes of the State—for an organ through which 
they could confer with each other. Jt has been, we 
believe, steadily devoted to those interests, and we 
hope and trust has been instrumental in some de- 
gree of calling the attention of the citizens of our 
State to an investigation and due estimation of the 
elements of prosperity which surroun! them. We 
assure our friends that while we shall have the hon- 
or of being its Editor, it shall continue in the same 
course, bending neither to the dictates of political 
aspirants or sectarian zeal. 

The paper has received, from time, to time such 
enlargements and embellishments as we thought 
our patronage wouldallow. Nay we have some- 
times gone beyond what strict prudence, in a mon- 
ey point of view, would dictate, and incurred ex- 
pense which could be ill affurded. We still desire 
to make improvements. If our subscription list 
would allow it, we would have it much better filled 
with practical matter—with engravings of animals 
and machinery, &c., illustrative of the improve- 
ments which are constantly going.on in the me- 
chanical and Ag. world. We are aware thatthe 
times are singularly hard and that every one. finds 
it a pressing duty to economise; but we trust that 
there is yet room for us, and that there are hundreds, 
nay, thousands in this State who could subscribe 
and pay without materially dimin:shing their funds. 
We respect‘ully solicitit our friends to exert them- 
se)ves a little in our behalf. We want subscribers 
to communicate their ideas and experience for pub- 
lication in our columns. Any thing, however trifling, 
that will tend to enlarge the field of knowledge and 
be of practi-al use will be gratefully received. Let 


no man be heh nd his neighbor in knowlee ge & zeal. 
——>>-— 


What keeps the trees. warm in Winter? 


Although there have been few experiments in- 
stituted to ascertain the true condition of trees and 
to study the Physiological laws to which they are 
subject during the winter, yet common observation, 
as well asthe few experiments, prove that they 
do possess a temperature considerably higher than 
that of the atmosphere which surronnds them. Wil- 
liams in his history of Vermont, we believe, gives a 
detail of some experiments which he instituted of 
boring into the trunks of several species of trees in 
the winter and putting a thermometer into the hole, 
by which it was demonstrated that the temperature 
within was several degrees higher than that with- 
out. But why should it be thus? there is no vege- 
tation, at least no perceptible vegetation going on— 
no perceptible movement of the sap and no swel- 
ling of the buds, and yet the temperature is higher 
than that of the atmosphere. 

We have known instances where the trees have 
been split, by the freezing of the sap, or in all prob- 
ability, judging from appearances this was the cause 
of their being split, but this we suppose was only 
an extreme case—an exception to a gencral rule;) 
for were the sap always to freeze to this degree | 
every time the weather in our winters was cold 
enough to produce teis effect, the whole forest 
would he split and we should have much damage 
done every winter. Besides it has been ascertain- 
ed by the following experiments that there is heat 
enough to preserve the vitality of the buds, or they 
too would be destroyed every severe frost. Leta 
bud, says a late writer, “be cut off from the parent 
tree, and suspended during astrong frost, either by 
by a string, or even within a glass vessel upon one 
of the branches, and it will be found that this sever- 
ed bud will be completely frozen through, while all 
the buds still attached to the tree are entirely unaf- 
fected by the cold.” This proves that either there is 

a higher temperature within the tree which protects 
the bud, or that there is some unknown vital princi- 
ple which restores the frozen bud to its usual activ- 
ity, or perhaps it ma be owing to a combination of 
both. It isa fact fwe be&jeve that of trees of the 
same species, th growingNe northern situations 
have their buds clothed with myre covering in the 
form of scales than those growing in southern re- 
gions. 

Here is a branch of vegetable Physiology worthy 
of investigation, one in which there is much to be 
learned by the careful and patient experimenter, 
and which may be of great service. 


Fe 
Early Pruning. 
Whether early praning or late pruning be the 
best, it is now pretty certain that those orchards 
which suffered by the late storm of ice and wind, 
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should be attended toas soon as the weather and 
the convenience of the owner will allow. We no- 
are tlearly twisted off, and by that means are split 
and very much If thesé are suffered to 
long, the water wil! get in and 

> prematu . The damage will thus be 
augmented, We have not ascertained the limits of 
this singular freak in the phenomena of storms; 
ten miles south of our office very little damage was 
done, because the rain did not freeze. Nortli of us, 
we ase told (but we do not know at what distance 
north) that the storm was made up principally of 
hail, and of course did not stick to the limbs and 
load them beyond their strength, as it did in our 
neighborhood, Those orchaids that had not been 
pruned lately suffered more than those that had 





done soon it may be.beneficial to them, but many 
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Hints to Highway Surveyors«open 


YOUR TRACKS TEN FEET WIDF. 

We have had more and deeper snows this win- 

ter than for many winters past, and the necessity of 
reaking a track every day or two, is greater than 
we have seen tor six winters at least. 

In 1836 the great amount of snows which fell 
during that winterand the negligence in breaking 
open rvads was so great that the Legislature Were 
induced tu passa law requiring all mail routs should 
be opened ten feet wide. A triangle was recom- 
mended in the original Jaw for that purpose, altho’ 
it was left discretionary what implement should be 
used. 

We notice that in many districts they seem to 
have forgotten the law and beaten a very narow 
path, where if you meet any one, it is no swall job 
to turn out. The following is the clause in the 
law referred to :— 

“There shall be furn'shed and kept in repair, in 
each Surveyor’s district, thhough which there is a 
mail route, in any town, sone efiectual ap paratas 
for opening roads, obstructed with snow; and it 
shall be the duty of suiveyors of highways, when- 
ever the roads are so obstructed, to make use of te 
same in the districts aforesaid, and break and keep 


open said roads to the width of at least ten feet.”"—R. 
Stat. c. 25, Sect. 69. 


— 
THE COMMITYVEE ON 

wheat, corn, Ou's, FY, Peas, peas and oats, bean-. 
and garden seeds, in attending to duties assignees 
them, tound two competitors for a premium ov bar 
ley. The statements presented by them were iv 
rceordance with the regulations of the Society, 
The crop raised by 8. N. Wa son of Payette, we 
considered worthy of the second premium, it bemg 
40 bushels per acre. 

Capt. Oliwer Foster of this town, suecceded bet- 
ter however, having obtained 43° bushels per acre. 
We think him eottled to the first preminm, 

Tiree entries were made on wuewt by Moe} 
W ond and son, Joseph Wood and Troxton Wot, 
Afier attending carefully to their several statement. 
we agree to award ghe fiest premium to Troxtor 
and the second to Joseph W ood. 

Taking 
inte view the previous condition of the land, the 


There were two competitors on cern. 


kind and quantity of manure, and the wede of col: 
tivation, we give to Capt, J. Hains of Resdfield the 
fi.st premium, for lis crop of 75 bushels per sere, 
wnd to Rufus Moody of Monmouth, the second, fu 
his crop of 70 bushels per acre, 

On oats we award the first premium to E. Gov 
and son of Readfield and the second tothe J. tam. 
of Readtield, 

Mr. R. Moody claimed your preminin on Peas & 
Oats, and notwithstanding there was no compet 
ton, we think him deserving of i, 

S.veral other entries were made on diff rent 
crops assigned to your committee, but no person: 
appeared to present cheir statements and clita your 


bounty. 


Per order J. A. METCALF 
‘ 
The Triumph ef Industry. 


NU. 6. 
Mr. Hormes:—Very much has been sad nd 


written for the last ten or twelve years on the sub- 





Ifthe orator has empl. ved hus 


Avneul- 


ture,—if the poet bas sung antmgted by - the —7 


joet of Agriculiure. 
rhetoric m describing the excellency of 


fire which aroused a Homer te act.on, and oid d'y | of nitrate of soda, which would dest: oy any ordinary | Present. 


che active imagination of a Mitten, if she plilos -| 


vher, animated by a desne te bene fir his sym ces, | 


has employed bis deep earching logic wh 6 8 © Dhetwo separate are good things but they are bet- | €mgaged in agricuiture, he has no doubt. observed, 


to measure the advantages Fernbing frome Agric 


| . , I oud j 
tural skiiand mdustrs,—if the Sia esman whe | to pull weeds up es fast as th.y appear, and while |a fence, the flock suddenly become magnetised by 


‘anxiotis, patriotic thonglis” are ever upon tle! 


wing to devise ways and means by woieh the pres. | 


has employed his reasoning pewets wilia view te 
inveshgate the important advantages of a property 
conducted Agriculture, stdl Tsay that the thresh. 





hold of this anghty subject is scarcely yet entere |. | 
| Agneu'tore is not only the Corner Slone of tly 
-crence of polireal economy, bat a ts the esson 
or perhaps more property the faundatton of re pab- 
icon liberty nse fi. Col, Taylor, the auther of 
“Arator,” will have wthar Agmeuliore ts che moth 
erof wealth and the guarcien of liberty,” bit sone 
of oor modern legislators, thiok it is a dangeron 
preeed: pt to give inuch encouragement te the xk! 
ful farmer, aod so move to pestpene the measure 
nil the nex! century, or endeaver to cough down ‘le 
subject without the aid of argament, 

But ina free coontry it ts thought thet a gente 
nl distribution of knowledye is of very or at beeper 







tion not unfrequently put. 


questions should be asked, proves one thing at le ist, 


| deners’ Chronic’e. 


have paid little or no attention to the guljeet of 


not decide ju si at this time. ; 

A Nationa) Agricultural Society may be of im- 
mense benefit to the country, but there should be 
in euch Siate a'grand State Ayricultural Sociey. 
The general government may trave! the whole ex- 
tent Of ts constitutional sphere in giving encour- 
agement to Agriculture, but the bulk of this inpor 
tant task must be done by the Suite governments. 
A society in each Siate concentrating all the wis- 
dom, energy, patriotism, science and practical skiil 
of the farmers and others whe may act in aid of 
the mensure, becked by the energies of the respec: 
" Sovernments ofeach of the States, will place 









gher fotting than that of any other country 
Bat the ewbar- 
rassed condition of the finances of our Siate is en 


of ether ancient or modern times. 


arvument often advanced to prove that we ones 
Then shall we 
tion alone ? The Agricultural acieners and a knowl: 


let Agriculture alove. let educa- 
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/ s ever board on your barns and sheds se- 
lows? | fubdout andsee. Ifyou have any of 
your hammer and nails, and make all 
_ Ifthe latter, use some glass and put- 
i. en pane of glass will cost you 
Wood at least, during the winter, and 
Meany colds as you candesire. = 
H secured your cellar against frost? 
 & inan—we will not say farmer, for 
ithy of the name—who will labor 
the tall, to his roots and vegeta- 
PPel’ar, and then lose them all by neg- 
@king his house, or excluding frost 
Wer. This is miserable policy, and 
you so, if you will ask her apihion 
arm implements taken care of, and 
the weather fur further use? Do 
well tu see your plow left in the 
artand wagon in the street; your 
it wes last used; your hay rack 
ground with your hay rake, and 


























your chaimsJaxes, und other implements, where it 
would take daveek tohunt them up; Every tool, 
when you have done with it, should be placed 


where yuu Tatuay upor at 

‘ . i a 
and every iuyplement, where it will be seen 
weather. Most farmers suffer much loss annually 
from neglecting these precautions. 

Have you examined all your water furrows and 
draips, to see that all are clear, and the water flow- 
ing/where it should? A choked drain or an ob- 
structed water course may do much mischief if let 





edseof the effects which a properly conducted 
Agnientiore wil hive in advancing the prosperity 
aud sustaining the liberties of the people are the 
most necersary part of learning, and iu which Amer 
Bot we 


would not advocate at this time the expenditure ui 


com youth should be carefully tostraucied. 


a targe amount of the public trearure—nor can wy 
expect to accomplish every thing in a year, but we 
We OX 


pectthat the timeis at hand when Agriculture wil! 


do not relish this Legislative coushiag. 


ut least require the countensnce of the peopl’. 
yovermment, when levislaters instead of being slug 
gish, will become rather active in stinedating the 
people lo accomplish great and noble purposes, | 
we eve demagey ues within oor precincts Whos 
” hy 
hae is Close at hand when, as we ep ne, they un 
Bit Avricu - 


tore cannot have fall scope unless the ov chine 


object iis te “Sheep the people it Wwhorane 


be ylorionsty dirty olde d, inde ed 


ar+, manufactures and commerce ean flo irish a’se. 
—these will be carried to an astonishing height in. 
our Country, but we must not forget 1 mrke A . 


riculiure our Snert Axcnor. Already our cou. 
try tanks among the most powerful of the earth, be 
shail we remain statenary 2? Wher sen mee shalt 


combine with pracheal oki] te add wreuter mer 


Yreatet prrwe rte hitstoan lu beor * with veins 


; ee 


shall have full scope, the tieginaticn can fiaeces 


he elevated destiny which a wise and benifieest 


cent providence has in reserve for our country, 
JOUN E. ROLFE. 
Rumford, Dec. 1842. 
<<< 


To kill Weeds, 


Is there ary manure tat will weeds ? is a ques- 
( i Will n.trate of soda, or 
nitrate of ansnonia, or guano, or urates ? That such 


thit there is a general desire to know how to extir- 
pate weeds. We wish we could add that they also 
indicate some acquaintance with the rudiments at 
least of vegetaule physiolovy. 

Weeds, like ether plants, have each their pecu- 
liar constitution, prefer certain kinds of food, and 
perish on the applic ition of others. We have seen 
a pound of nitrate of soda administered toa Seuak- 
ale plant without visible effect; half an ounce 
would probably destroy a Rhododendron, Common 
stable manure is prejudici:l to Coniferous plents, 
and in overdoses will kill them ;, an o1k feeds gree- 
dily uponit. So ‘tis with weeds. Excessive doses 
of salt will destroy all o:dinary vegetation, weeds 
included, but promote the growth of aspiragus ina 
inost remarkable degree, thus proving itselt to be a 
p: ison to one plant and a nutritious fuod to another. 
But salt cannot be used in large deses to extirpste 
wees generally, because some, like the asparayus, 
may flourish under its weticn, and wost c:o;s will 
certainly be destioyed by it. Pro/cssor Hens!ow 
succeeded in destroying moss and wee.'s on gravel 


alone during the winter. Surface water is ruinous 
to many crops, and injurious to all, when long con- 
tinued. Leave then nothing tochance in these res- 
pects, 

Wizat preparations have you made for adding to 
your stock of mznures? In your manures is your 
gold mine, more valusble than any of the Carolina 
ones ; and you should be a:ixious to increase them 
accordingly. When you cleaned yonr yard in the 
fell, did you cover the whole with muck, or peat, or 
even loam, to absorb the liquid parts of the manure 
that so frequently ran wholly to waste? Don’t be 
ufraid of laying out Jabor in this way; it is money 
ut compound interest. 

Are your cluldren at school ? and what have you 
done w provide for thei, and for yourself, the 
me:ns of acquiring that knowledge so essential to 
success in life? On this point negligence isa 
criuve; parsimony isium. Ti you are able to de 
nothing else for your children, you are atleast able 
to secure them a coinpetent education. ‘The State 
guarantees the ineans of this; it is for you only to 
use them. Destitute of education, wanting ordina- 
ry intelligence, the man enters upon life with all the 
chances against him. He may succeed; but the 
odds are fearful. Let it be impressed on the mind 
that in this free country intellience is better than 
wealth. 

What have you done to advance the interests of 
agriculture in the town or county where yeu reside? 
What to aid the fun:’s of the county or State socie- 
ty? Whit to disseminate agricultural information? 
There are few njen so pos t vely mean as a farmer 
destitute of public spirit. ‘Lhe means of the inte!- 
ligent farmer may he limited; but his disposition 
will be good, and that will produce its proper re- 
su'ts in actiun. He will do what he can; and no 
more can be asked. His influence will always be 
on the right side ; he will be no drone. 

What experiments Lave you made the past year 
in firm husbandry ? and what has been the result ? 
If favorable, you should Jet it be knoWn that others 
may practice the sare methods; if unfavorable, 
that others may eseape the error, or be saved use- 
less expend/wre. Every fuimer may do much in 
the way of experiment, to advance the cause of ag- 
ricu'ture, if they are well and carefully conducted, 
and the results given to the public. 

Do you reeeive,and read, an agricultural journ- 
al ? It not, go at once und subscribe for some good 
ove, and payin advence. The me:chant, the man- 
ufactaier, the Cector, the lawyer, and the <ivine, all 
heve their jeminals, end if they understand their 
true interests, read them tco. And so must the far- 
mer Co, if he wonld net be behind the age, or igno- 
rant of his profersion. 

There is asomewhat prevalent idea that the far- 
mer has nothing to do in winter. This is a great 
mistake. If he has improved his time well; if he 
has every thing right, he will have his time durin 
the more at command than otherwise; but he wil 
have no moments for idleness. The improvement 
of the body and the mind wil] furnish ample occu- 
pation ; and the atten'ion bestowed wiil not loose 
its reward. Albany Cw'tivator. 


~ . , 
Chemical MaunresA gain, 


Eprrors oF Tae Curtivator—I would inform 





walks, by metns of co.rosive sublinate, gieen vitri- 
o!, and bine vitiiol, especially the lust. But cer.o- 
i e sublimate destroys every living form of veget:- 
tion, as well as the weeds; and the two sorts of v.t- 
rul have no permanent action, encouraging the 
subsequent growth of many sorts of plants, and go 
pomotibg the vegetation of weecs rather than ce- 


} Shioy ing tt. 


In practice, these chemical agents can only be 
employed for the destruction of weeds in certain 
special crises, such asthe asparagus, which thrives 
under duses of salt, which kill most cther plants; 
or #8 tobacco, which feeds greedily uj on quantities 


vegetation. In general, we n.ust look to other tue ins 
for ridding ourselves of ticubleson e weeds, and we 
shail find these meuns in tncusiry an’ common sense. 
ter mixed together. The piain and obvicus 1u!e is 
stillin the state seediings. Then every plent that is 
removed is effectually destroyed, and leaves uo 
young ones behind it. Any boy, at a half-a-crown 


periiy and safety of his country may be premoced,| a week, can be taught to distinguish them; and if'| thous inds will take the same leap, without examin- 


the plan is persevered in, there will very scon je 
nothing forthe boy to do. Strict attention must, 
however, be paid to their thorough extirpation when 
young; it will not do to pull up abnest all, and to 
leave the remainder to seed ; for in that case the la- 
bor has to be all gone over again.—Loucon’s Gar- 


——>_ — 
A Few Queries. 


In the course of the present volu:ne, we have in 


‘the best minner we were able, respented to many 
, 


inquiries proposed by comesponpenis, and we ae 
always happy to oblige our friends in that way; 
now we wish the privilege in our turn, to make a 
few, which ezch of our readers can answer for them- 
se'ves. 

Have you all things in readiness for winter, for 
with us at the north, we have several long months 
of that season before us ? 


Have yeu vonr barns, racks. yards, stables, fee?- 





tanee, A few very intelligent men reavtered af 
over the country will not make the people wiee, er 
tuous or canable of performing great aud mel ls ce. 
hons withont a general diffusion cf m'elligener, 
A few men indeed in one conntre may have clear 
ideas of the importanee of spreading alrowd Agr - 
culvural skill, and of the necessity of united oflets 
and last theagh not least the eff-ers which a well 
conducted Avricultnre will hove in giving porme- 
nency to ene republican institutions, Rur come f 
our legi-letors who pride themselves on being p hie 
' ticians, and who doubtless buast very much of their 





ing tronghs, &c. in order, thst your domestic ani- 
| mals niay be well fed and shelteied? An animal 
| kept warm and comfortable requires much less food 
to keep him in equal condition, than when exposed 

‘to the winds, rains, and snows, of a northern winter. 
If you study economy then, you will see that all is 

right in these respects. 

' Tf your potatoes, turneps, or other roots are pitted 
o- buried, have you examined them to see that they 
are secure against frost? The best farmers do not 

| cover their roots too deep at first. as they are apt to 


hea’; consequently, need louking to as the |¢* of ammonia are b org th 
ve itnngeale nena, = ys more St | m te ends Oiitg: wl _ 1842, in cc 
should be thrown upon them. Frozen roots for me The above theory of its ase being admitted, we 


cooking, or feeding animals, are not the thing. 


iny t.iend, Mr. Woorty, thit I probably committed 
one erior in the att.cle he has twice criticised, and 
| that is, ineehnowledging that under any circum- 
| stil. ces, ame D.a can decompose plaster of Paris at 
jatmospheic ten peratui 23, I am aware that this 
opinion is dircctiy opposed to that given by Liebig, 
|in bis celebrated work on Agriculture and Physiol 
ogy, as well as to the adnissions of Daubeny in 
his Oxford Lectures. Those authors are pioneers 
in the application of science to agriculture, and 
| their works are atnong the noblest mental efforts of 
|the age; and will no doubt be productive of inval- 
uable results to future generations, if not to the 
Yet the more formidable the standing and 
| the names of anthors, the more necessary it is to in- 
_Vestigute their opinions, and expose their fallacies. 
It my fiicnd, Mr. Woofin, has been practicall 


that when the leader of a flock of sheep leaps over 


‘the same impulse, and the whole will leap over, 
‘even it they should all land in a quagmire. Just so 
‘It is with authors, when aleader gives an opinion, 
int the ground on which they may land. 

i will make a few extracts fiom Liebig and Dan- 
beny, and will then endeavor to point out wherein 
they have erred. Liebig says, page 85; 

“The carbenate of ammonia contsined in rain 
water, (and of course when presented fiom any oth- 
er source,) is decomposed by gypsum, in precisely 
the same wanner es In the manufacture of sal. am- 
wonia. Soluble sulphate of arnmonia and carbon- 
ate of lime are formed; and this salt of ammonia, 
possessing no volatility, is consequently retained in 
the soi!.” oie. 
| At page 89, Liebig asserts,— 

Ba That powdered cinel surpasses all other 
‘substances in the power which it possesses of con- 
‘dens.ng ammonia within its pores. Charcoal ab- 
sorbs £0 times its voluine of pee which ma 
be again separated by simply moistening it wi 
nt Decayed wood approaches very nearly to 
charcoal in this power ; decayed osk wood absorbs 
70 times its volume, after having been completely 
‘dried under the air pump.” 

In the appendix to the same volume, Mr. Web- 
ster hss given us extracts from Daubeny’s Leec- 
tures. At poge 308 Mr. Daubeny says: 

« Liebig, therefore, hos suggested another mode 
in which gyysum may be beneficial to crors in gen- 
eral, by to the property which it possess- 
es, of depriving ammonia of its volatility, and thus 
preventing its escape into the atmosphere. ” 

soe arises spat Srna ying 
tion which takes place, when sulphate 
ronght together, the 
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waste of rt which is constantly 
But the farmer uaifiagibinded that’ it will be 


Pammonia resulting 
into contact with 
decomposing it, 
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‘e that the or- 
sulphate of ain- 


‘ania, aad abeg eee leso to do, the disen- 


mired free sulphuric acid would hardly 1.1! 

a i. woot atactage. 
ge 401, Daubeny says: 

_ “I am indebted tu an excellent scientific chem- 

ist, for the following details, which may be of use 

tothe agviculturist in enabling hin to appreciate the 












himself any quantity that he may require for ius 


“One galion of the ammoniacal liquor added to 
1 tb, 2 1-2 oz. of powdered, but not calcined gyp- 
sum, will produce 1 |b. of erystalized sulphate of 
nia. ‘To effect the ision, the mate- 


ul ; her for 
ten or twelve hours, a heat nearly tli 








at of ebullition, 
being at the same time empleyed. The sulphate ot 
areinonia remains in solution, and may be obtained 


ture.” 

We will now proceed to expose the scientific er- 
rors of the above writers. Liebig asserts “ that car- 
bonate of ammonia will displace lime from its com- 
bination with sulphuric acid, and from sulphate of 
ammonia; even when the plaster spread on the 
land is watered with an ammoniacal liquid. He af- 
terwards informs us that powdered charcoal exceeds 
all other substances in its power of condensing am- 
monia within its pores.” 

Davbeny says “the above theory being admitted, 
(rather a doubtful admission,) we inay extend its ap- 
plication,” &c. In another sec ion he admits 
“that if so formed, free sulphuric acid would be 
liberated by chemical action in tie plant, which 
could not fail to be injurious.” 

An excellent scientific chemist informs Daubeny, 
that at a high temperature, he has made sulphate of 
ammonia by adding carbonate of ammonia to sul- 
phate of lime ; which Daubeny considers a confir- 
mation of Liebig’s theory. Now any practical chem- 


theory, from the very fact communicated by the 
chemist, as we shall presently see. 

It is not to be supposed that nature will resort to 
forced and injurious application, when more genial 
and effective series of appliances are at her com- 
mand, 

Of ali the alkaline earths, alumina has the least 
affinity for sulphuric acid, and baryta the greatest. 
Of all the alkalis, ammonia has the least affiinity 
for sulphuric acid, and potash the greatest. Mag- 
nesia will displace aminenia from its combination 
with sulphuric acid, and lim will displace magnes- 
ia. At or near the boiling point, a new series of 
affinities are formed, and those having the weakest 
affiiaity when cool, will at high temperatures, dis- 
place those having the stronger; but on cooling, 
the former affinities again resume their primary in- 
fluence. : 

If Daubeny had been a practical chemist, the in- 
formation received from Mr, Phil.iys, the chemist, 
that he had obtained sulphate of ammonia bv boil- 
ing plaster of Paris with sub-caibonate of ammonia 
would have led him to see the fallacy of Liebig’s 
assertion that such a change would be produced at 
atinospheric ures. 75 

I am not a Jittle surprised that so acute a theorist 
as Liebig, should have been led into this error, 
when the facts he has presented us, are sufficient to 
disprove his theory. He asserts that charcoal, 


plaster; which could not be the case, if the su!- 
phuric acid of the plaster were neutralized with 
aminonia. Weare informed by Daubeny, that | 
lb, 2 1-2 oz. of gypsum, will take all the ammonia 
of one gallon of ammoniacal liquor to saturate its 
acid ; and will any chemist admit that 11|b.2 1-2 
oz. of charcoal will retain within its pores the same 
quantity, 

It is evident that both Liebig and Daubeny, in 
their eagerness to prove a theory, have been blind 
to mechanical and resulting attractions, which oft- 
en perform important results without chemical de- 
composttion. Witness the retention of ammonia 
by charcoal. 

I had convinced myself, after making experi- 
ments for many months ina London laboratory, that 


affinities afforded by chemists, beginning with La- 


this portion of the theory of Liebig be true, it will 
prove so uncertain as scarcely to deserve the name 
of science. Wa. Pantaiper. 


“Albany Cult-vator. 


Es 
Maple Sugar. 


We had not the remot a, until lately; of the 
extent to which the ma ure of this article lias 
been cvrried in the State ine. We are in- 
formed that in many ‘ k setilements and 
iowns on the western from four to ten tons 
are manu‘actured an ' in a single town.— 
About 35 years a Osgood, a native, we be- 
lieve of Fryeburg, Me, went aver that town for the 
purpose of ascertaining the ammount of sugar made 









thirty tons. There are probabiy but few towns in 
New England, where the facilities for the manufae- 
ture of this valuable article of domestic comfort ani 
luxury, are more abundant, The Saco, along 
which is some of the richest and most extensive al- 
luviai lands in Maine perfums a circuit of thirty 
miles, mostly within the limits of this town! and it 
ix here that the majestic sugar maple—Acer Sach 

arinum, is to be seen flowrishing in al! its native and 
anchecked strength, In an excursion up the Saco, 
and few years since, we noticed at several points, 
the camps and huge kettles of the sugar boilers, 
and could easily imagine the Pleasure of those, who, 
in these majestic and romantic places, devoted a 
portion of their days to the prosecution of a healthy 
and lacrutwe pursuit, Tie Sree, winding in a 
thousand graceful curves, is here navigable for 
many miles, a circumstance which greatly increas- 
es tie facilities of the sap boilers, as the sep gath- 
ered froma distance may be transported ty the 
camp, or boiling honse, in boate. We are inform- 
e¢, by an individeal from that town, that since the 
survey of Mr. O-good, the amonnt of sucar, mann- 
factured annually, by the inhabitants of Fryeburg, 


has, in all probability, exceeded thirty tons. This 


would make JO50 tows for the last thirty five years 
—a prodigions quantity, certainly, and oll this with. 
out in any wise diminishing the ratoral resources 
or feriliry of the town.—Maine Cultivator. 


Beston and her Rail Reads. 


ere are lines of railway already trib- 







with 1841, fell off 13.411. 








of Bosten, 





iunportsace of this commodity, aud to prepare for | 


ina Solidstate, by evaporating ata low tempera- | 


ist would at once have seen the tallacy of Liebig’s | 


where no decomposition is claimed, will retain vast- | 
ly more ammonia than the sulphuric acid of the | 


80 certain were chemical results from the table of | 


voisier and ending with Davy, that chemistry de- | 
served to be ranked as an exact science; but if| ernment its: If, that favors the origin of that demor- 


by the inhabitants, The whole amount was rising 


Boston is beginning already to go ahead of New 
York, by means of her rail roads which she has 
pte oon egema in that city from every point of| heir disapprobatiy n, and fix a searonable limit to 
compas 


Boston amown'ing to more than 1200 miles ! 
of this state of things we notice 
of New York for the vear 


_— = wee —~ = 








$8.72 3,700 ! 


Lhan teow, 


Boston was never more flourishing 
The following account of Rail Roads 
(to Boston may be imeresting vo many. 

The following view of Railways radiating from 


}and in connection with Buston, must str:ke the 
| Must Casual observer: 


J 


M: Jes, 

| From Bostan, via Albany, to Boffalo 518 
| Railroads in the State of New York, in 
| conn: cien with this ime, now trib- 

wtary to Worcester, on the close of 
}_ Navigation, 140 
~The Eastern railroad via Portsmouth to 
| Portland in Maine, was opened the 

22.) insiant, . 104 
| Prom Boston, via Lowell, Nashua, to ' 
| = Cancord, 62 
| Branches to Andover, Hav: rhil!l, &e. 251.2 
) I’rom Boston to Providence and Ston- 

ington, &8 

Branches to New Bedford, Fall River, 

| &e. in connection 48 
| Norwich to Worcester, 5812 
| Springfield to New H Aven, (with the 
| exception of sbout 25 miles trom 

Hartford to Spring field.) 60 
oom Railroad to Bridgeport, via 
| West Stockbridge, 8 
1203 


The above lines of railways, tributary to Boston, 
| have cost a sum exceeding thirty millions of dollare, 
We can adi, on an averagetley are paying their 
stock holds rs ®even percent,, besides keeping them - 
| selves in perfect repair. This is eminently the case 
| wih every railroad in Massachusetis,— Ex, Paper. 
Salil 
. , 1 
Plowing under Clover. 

Messrs. Gaytorny & Tucker—On reading in 
your No. for the present month the inquiry of your 
| correspondent of Selim’s Grove, Pa., and your an- 
swer, on plowing under heavy clover, I could not re- 
sist the inclination to tell you what I know about it. 
On experiencing the same difficulty mentioned by 
your correspondent some years since, I studied for, 
and found a remedy, viz: to the beam of Prouty’s 
or Ruggles and Nourse’s plow attach a circular 

cutter Sinuches in diameter. In land clear of stone, 
la cast iron one is as good as any. Mine is 1 }-2 in- 
ches thick in the centre for 2inches of the diame- 
ter; then three-fourths inch, tapering to an edge. 
In stony soil, a ring of steel is made and put in the 
meu d, and the cen‘er cast on it. The pin in all plow 
wheels should be cast steel. I do not know but the 
‘star cutter” | saw at your office would do, but 
think not. Near the end of the beam attach a 
heavy chain; the other end doubled on itself, should 
trail in the former furrow, and will bend the tops of 
any green crop soasto cover them, I have seen 
Moocers and Barnaby’s plow work. I[t does well, 
but not as smooth as either of those above mention- 
ed. I think Yankee ingenuity could attach the 
weeel tu fhat, insuch a mode as to do the work re- 
quired. My plow does not clog twice in half a day 
onan average, The wheel walks directly through 
3 inches of the surface, cutting all before it. 

James Bares. 
Albany Cultivator, 


—_j>-—— 
CHARACTER OF OUR LEGISLATIVE AS.- 
SEMBLIES, AND ITS INFLUENCE UN 
PUBLIC OPINION, 


BY C. M. BROSNAN. 

In all human institutions there will always exist 
soine imperft Clions, inasmuch as humen wisdom i 
mcompetent to furesee every contingency, and 
thereture unable to provide against every evil con- 
sequence that may result from ite own plans and 
deliberations. ‘The lapse of time and consequent 
change of cirenmstances, the different taster, feel- 
ings, conditions and inter ss of succeeding classes 
of men, always tend to render the contrivances of a 
prior race inadequate to the necessities, and ill- 
adapted to advance the well being of their succes- 
sors. And this is true not only of new inventions 
vf art, but also respecting schemes of governmen- 
ta: policy and the establisiment of those in-titu- 
tions upon which are founded the hopes and hap- 
pynessofseciety. Reasonmg from these premises 
as regards governments, we conclude that the ip- 
Iruduction of the democratic system ie accompanied 
with its ratio of evils and imperfections as well 
as other systems, Yet more, although in some res- 
| pects it is attended with less, yet in others we some- 
|times find more to condemn than in governments 
| that make fewer pretensions towards a nice regard 
| for the welfare of the governed, 

It is not, however, designed to inquire here, 
whether this is necessarily inherent in democracies; 
or whether there ie any thing in ovr form of gov- 











jalizing licentiousness which at the present day 
'erects jis thousand heads everywhere around us; 
but that we are fearfully and ominously threatened 
with its blasting consequences admits of no ques- 
tion, There isa dangerous spirit prevailing smong 
the different orders of men; and ite encroachment 
upon the sanctity of public and private rights, every 
day grows more shimeless and daring, until at 
length, as might be expected, one rulers and law- 
givers have bowed to its unhallowed supremacy. 
Some have imbibed the idea, that to de free, implies 
a carte blanche to overstep all the barriers of order, 
and that the proper exercise of that freedom, con- 
| sists ina domineering, Thad almost said savage, 
land in-o'ent exhibition of oor basest passions. This 
| fact car not, should mot be blinked ; but every citt- 
zen w! o loves order and the welfare of his country, 
should raise his denunciations against it, until it 
would wither beneath the rebuke of an indignant, 
insulted, public opinion. That a spirit of uliraiem 
endangering the common weal exists in ovr coun- 
try, cannot be denied, unless by those who willing- 
ly and determ nedly close their eyee to truth, — Ite 
foutprints are written in the insubordination that 
characterizes our disregard for those salotery res- 
traints, which the decorum and claims of sv ciai or- 
der shou'd impose upon the conduct and the charac- 
ter of men, Common observation, though pained 
in Witnessing this evil prevalent, even among the 
lesa influential class of the community, looks with 
commingle! feelings of shame +n! disgust at its 
‘appearance in the very hatls of levi-lation ; and the 
| Mind shudders atzhe fata! consequences, of which 
|it may be productive. Ovr national e uncils rep- 
resent scenes now a days, from the contemplation 
ot which we shrinks grave leyisietors have become 
gladiators: and reason has been supplanted by the 
angry storing of passion and the conflict of degra- 
ding personalities. Nor indeed is it on the national 
councils alone, that this erying evil has secured to 
itself a foothold. State legistatures are fart catch- 
ing the infection. And what, we ask, are the prob- 
able consequences? [t is supporable that other 
classes will not catch this disorganizing malady, 
which is eo commurivative ‘of ite contagion, by 
contact and example ? Or do suinbeams always il- 
lumine the valleys while the mountain tops are en- 
veloned in clondsa ? Let us not deceive ourselves : 
if self-reapect, the common civilities of life and the 
honor of the cour try will not restrain these hend- 
long representatives, it is time the people signify 











so disgraceful and dangerous state of things. Ex. 
perience shows ue that each sneceeding year adds 
virnlence to thie disease. Sorely, if no danger 
were reasonably anprehended from the influence of 
such examples and proceedings, the laws. introdu- 





in the same time, increased cod under such excited snd exarperated feelings, 
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and enacted under the impulse of vindictive pas. 
@wa and in indecent haste, are more likely to entail 


misery on those who arust obey their inpuactions, 
than they are to provide for their necessittes or ad- 
vance their interests, And as another cousequence 
of such legislation, each succeeding session is wa- 
sted in ripping up the miserable and indecorous 
patehwork of the preceding on: thus econstantly 
exposing our stabiliy to the perils of incessant 
changes. We ayain say emphatically to those 
frenzied statesmen, pause Ww your destructive ca- 
reer; and to the people whose dearest interests are 
neglected, if not jeoparded, inteipose your jegiti- 
mite restraints ! 

Letus now examine how public opinion abroad 
is ailected by the conduct of our Legislative as- 
semblies. And here we confess with regret, that 
the progress of liberal principles among several of 
the European dynasties, and especially in England, 
has within the last few years been backward, 4f the 
expression be allowable. We speak advisedly on 
ths suvject. Men who have visited us from abroad, 
and whose political lives were distinguished for 
their advocacy of popular rights, have lef us dis- 
gusied with the scenes exiidited in our legislative 
halls. 

Lord Stanley was in early life imbued with prin- 
ciples so liberal, and so strenvonsiy advocated the 
justice of eq tal representation, asto be numbered 
among that class of politierans in England, called 
Radicals; but he let us fill of the conclusions he 
hed drawn from the repulsive exterior we present- 
ed, and ever since he has net a paraliel in toryism 
ainong the members of the British Parliament. 
And we may reasonably expect that, when distin 
guished individuals from abroad, who come to so- 
jonrn among us, and whose political history is one 
of liberality, shall have returned to their own gov- 
erninents, they will spread abroad the story of onr 
dishonor, [tis unnecessary to speculate on the 
consequences, 

Llowever much cause there is to depreciate and 
deplore the existence of this licentions spirit of 
which we are complaining, wherever and whenever 
it appear; yet while it was discarded from the pre- 
cincts our legislative hails, there remained to usa 
cynosure to whose undimmed lustre; we cou!d point 
with a degree of redeeming hope and gratification. 
While the lovers of free institutions, and the advo- 
cates of order, expressed sorrow and alarm at the 
infatuation of their fellow citizens; and while anti- 
republicans witnessing our jvrs and intemperate 
quarrels, laughed in fiendish Joy overour degrada- 
tion, and gloated over the anticipation of our fast 
approaching dissolution, we could point to our state 
and nations! covncils with a satisfactory assurance 
that calmed the misgivings of friends, and with a 
proud exul ing csnfidence that triumphed over the 
cherished anticipitions of enemies. But we have 
fallen upon worse times. [In modern days this con- 
rolation has departed. The very drapery of our 
legislative halls ie stained by the foul breath of vul- 
gar personalities, indecent epighets and ignomini- 
ous tumult and disorder. Nay, as we write, pseudo- 
democrats are dinning into the nition’s ears the 
language and the theme of their own infamy and 
dishonor. * 

We have been drawn into these reflections not 
because we feel any predilection for a different 
for:a of government: on the contrary, we hoid rep- 
resentative governments the most consonant to rea. 
eon, and the best ca'culated to dispense universal 
happiness among those who live under them; and 
it is our wish to see their blessings extended and 
perpetuated, that compels us to reprobate what 
seems to us deserving of condemnation. But if de- 
fects are discoverable in the plan of our govern- 
ment ; or if any portions of its complicated machin- 
ery, appear to us, inaptly and injadiciously applied 
to the discharge of their respective functions; final- 
ly, if corroding cancers are seen sprouting over the 
body politic, it would be base infidelity in an eye- 
witness to observe a treacherous silence. We are 
only surprised that the public press of the country 
will not unite in denouncing the evils, which we 
have been feebly portraying. No matter what its 
politica, or party may be, if the press will do its da- 
ty to those who tinpart to it sustenance and support, 
its furce and energy, should be put forth unitedly 
in denouncing these lawless and disorganizing ebul- 
litions of passion and discord, until every spasm that 
denotes a lingering ex'stence, shall have ceased un- 
der thé withering rebuke of its thousand tongues. 
This we say is one of the first duties of the public 
press ; and if it concentrate its strength, it will be 
felt, acknowledged and obeyed. But so long as it 
wastes its industry in searching after palliatives, to 
mantle over the vices and political sins of any class 
of men, it 1s faithless to its highest and most solemn 
obligations. We confidently trust to see public at- 
tention directed in a most serious manner to the 
disgraceful exhibitions continually acted over and 
over in our legislatures, wnti] we cannot contem- 
plate them withont loathing and the most poig- 
nant regret.—.Vorlhern Light. 





*Nore.—We are sure injustice will be done to 
our correspondent by supposing that he regards the 
evil, of which he complains, as resulting from the 
nature or influence of our free institutions, That 
our legislative hal!s have too often of late, been the 
theatre of personal broils of the most indecent char- 
acter, cannot be denied; and we agree with our 
correspondent, that popular opinion shoul. interpose 
the proper remedy. We believe that this unlicen- 
sed epirit arises from causes wholly unconnected 
with our political organization, and that no other 
form of government contains in a higher degree the 
facilities for promptly and efficiently correcting it. 
— [Editors.} 
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“Native,” and other Cattle. 


Messrs. Gaylord and T'ucker—1 have read, with 
great interest, the first volume of the Transactions 
of the New York Agricultural Society ; and with 
none of the papers therein contained have I been 
more pleased, than with the one on “Neat Cattle,” 
by Henry 8. Randall, in which are many useful 
suggestions in regard to the improvement of our 
cattle, and ihe production of a breed or breeds suit- 
ed to our climate and purposes. 

Mr. R. fears that too many are “ too prone to un- 
derrate our native stock,” which he thinks “has pro- 
duced animals that would suffer little by compari- 
son with those of any other breed.” In some re- 
marks on Mr. Randall’s ideas, by Mr.Wm. H. So- 
tham, in the Sept. No. of the Cultivator, is the fol- 
lowing rather ultra expression: “He [Mr. R.] may 
select the best [of the native stock] if he chooses, 
and breed them until he is of the age of man, and 
my word for it, he will never breed a beast that a 
good judge would condescend to put his hand upon. ” 

There may be a difficulty, I confess, in deciding 
such a proposition. In the first place, the premises 
should be understood and admitted by the parties. 
What, then, is “native stock?” Here is the grand 

int ; and they may as well dispute about the mer- 
its of British sheep, or any other species of animal 
which embraces varieties very widely different in 
their characters, as to attempt to decide that matter 
until this point is settled. 

if Mr. Randall is to be allowed, (and this is obvi- 
ously his intention,) to take such animals as Mr. 
Rust’s fat ox as specimens of the scrub or “native” 
breed,it appears to me he would be under nv neces- 
sity of breeding till he is three score years and ten, 
before he could “produce an animal that a good 
judge would condescend to put his hand upon.” 

Vhile on my late trip to the I saw this ox of 
“Mr. Rust’s. He is truly a most superb animal. He 
has, both in shape and color, all the leading charac- 
teristics of a Hereford ; his shoulders are well set, 

_ his chime full, back short, loin and hips very wide, 
rump long, legs clean and sinewy, he is consid- 
erably heavier than any other animal Lever saw of 
so little bone and offal. At the timeI saw him, Mr. 
Rust thought his weight could not be less than 
3,700 ;andit had been ascertained by re- 
ing, that his gain was at least three 
pounds per day. Notwithstanding his imme 
weight, he was, from the justness of his proportions, 
vory active. When lying down, he would get up 
as quick as a sucking calf. ‘ 
~ [saw the man who said he raised this ox; and 
the history which he gave of him, was that the 


bull which sired him was “part Hereford.” In this,’ at the same time s fficient hardr 

both he and Mr. Kust agreed.” see why | merican Mechanic. es 
an bee be dooleet st. — 
an account r. Bement rH 
Helefords wore ittroduced inte-thie ‘part of the MECHANIC'S ADV ) y TE. 


country several years ago. But hstory and tradi- 
tion out of the question, it appears to me there 
would be as much propriety in taking an animal 
which should show all the principal pomts in shape 





An intelligent class can scarce ever hey a class, vi- 
cious, never, a8 aclass, indolent. * ** The new 
world of ideas ; the new views of thd relations 





and color of an improved Short Horn, a8 @ speci-| yi ee 

‘ ; z gs; the astonishing secrets of hysical 
men af tae — as oe pa properties and mechanical powers di cl Mf ~* the 
ox as such, An example vote! well informed mind present attractions, which un- 
bly be regarded by the advocates of the Short Horns) | ..45 the character is deeply sunk, saficient to 
rs not altogether fair. counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 


Your reviewer, Commentator, in the Oct. No. of 
the Cultivator, in his remarks on Mr. Sotham’s ex- 
pression, given above, says Mr. Bakewell made a 
similar experiment in England to that proposed by 
Mr. Randall, “ and it is presumable with no better 
cattle to begin with than Mr, Randall might proba- 
bly find among what is called the ‘native breed’ in 
New York.” Now it may be pretty near true that) 
Bakewell began to breed with cattle which were 
not better than those which some have called native 
in this country; but from the best evidence to be 


pleasures.—Everett. 


A pretective Tariff, 
“ With respect to the encoura, of husban- 
dry ; in this, as in every other employ the true 


reward of industry is inthe price and'gale of the 
produce. ” | Pavey. 


Mr. Hotmes:—I go for the pr basin and 














had, it seems to me certain, that the animals with encouragement of home labor, in the str ongest 
which Bakewell began té breed, were not only very | and broadest sense of these terms; /and for a 
good in themselves, but belonged to a race whose discriminating tariff of duties, so far as this 
superior excellence had been Jong acknowledged. ei See lished | fT 
That under his master mind they attained still high- | C»Ject can be accomplished hy such a tarili. 


How far a prohibitory tar:ff alone, will serve 
to protect American labor, is a debateable 
question. The mere prohibition fan article 
of foreign growth or manufacture does not of 
itself afford any direct mesa 


er improveiwent, is neither denied nor doubted ; but 
that the originals were altogether superior to our 
common cattle, is plain, if we admit testimony on 
this subject. 

The first great advantage which Mr. Bakewell 
possessed over any one who might attempt @ simi- 
lar experiment, confining himself to the common ; 
cattle of this country, was the fixed character of his dustry, in the production of the hibited ar- 
stock, Their leading points had been the same, |iicje. The encouragement to labor ‘is in 
without admixture, as far as we learn, for ages. f . } > 
Hence he might calculate on a certain transmission the price and sale of the produce;” and to 
Ms me gn rsa Set shots, be first selected. affurd any real encouragement, the increased 

ereditarily, to their offspring. e originals of} 7 
our pet cattle have cakenstl * ai! almost | demand and the enhanced price, of the pro- 
every country atid district from which this country | bibited article, must go to the benefit of the 
has ever received emigrants. These animals, 50) roducer, But this, a simple tariff of duties 
heterogeneous in their character, have generally L 
been bred in an indiseriminate, haphazard manner, et us suppose that the pres- 
until they have, in most cases, lost all marked re-| ent tar'ff will have the effect to advance the 
seinblance to any distinct breed. price of native wool to 40 cts. per Ib. or dou- 

Youatt, in the ‘work on British Cattle, gives a | ; . 
very interesting account ef the stock from which | ble the present price; will all the advance go 
Mr. Bakewell made his original selections. Under|to encourage the wool grower? Very far 
the head of the “ Horns,” he says: “In the) finan tk edend 0 Fhe: doubt ifhe d 
district of Craven, a fertile corner of the West Ri- rom it, ndeed there ts some coubt ti he de- 


ent to in- 











| does not do. 





ding of Yorkshire, bordering on Lancashire, and | rives any advantage whatever; for now, when 
separated from Westmoreland chiefly by the west- | he price of wool is low and cloth dull of sale, 







and the prosperity and happiness of the peo- 
ple. But a question may arise, who is meant 
hy ‘business men?” Some persons suppose 
that the term ‘business men” attaches to 


Farmers, Mechanics and laboring men. 


of | However this may be, the proposed conven- 


tion should be made up of delegates from all 
classes and all interests connected with the 
business of the State. This question settled, 
then the subjects which are to engage the 
deliberations of the convention come in order. 

Ifthe views I have presented should be 


for the consideration of the convention. 
A Glenburn Farmer. 


—-3oe— 
To Mechanies, 

Those mechanics who have helped us dur- 
ing the year past by their communications, 
will please accept our thanks, and allow us to 
solicit a continuance of their favors. 
correspondents on mechanical subjects have 
not been numerous ; we hope that we shall 
have a large accession to our list of contribu- 
tors this year. Some have complained of the 
mathematical questions which have from time 
been published. We have only to say that 
the most of them were sent in by hard watk- 
ing mechanics, Men, who may be found dur- 


—shirt sleaves rolled up, toiling at the work 
bench, and during their leisure hours inves- 
These are 
the men to make a nation of. And we shall 


ligating the principles of scivnce, 





ern moor lands, there has been from the earliest 
records of British agricultare a peculiar and valua- 
ble breed of cattle” At page 189is given a por- 
trait of a Craven bull, “supposed to bear about him 
many of the characters of the old breed.” ‘The 
portrait conveys an idea of a most excellent animal ; 
one of the best in the book ; the body and limbs _in- 
dicating surprising strength, with a rich, mellow 
coat of hair. 

In 1720, it is stated that a blacksmith by the name 
of Wilby, commenced the work of improving the 
Craven cattle,.with some cows which he procured | 
from Sir Thomas Gresley. “Soon after this,” says | 
Mr. Youatt, “ Mr. Webster, of Canley, near Coven- 
try, distinguished himself as a breeder. He too 
worked upon Sir Thomas Gresley’s stock. Ie was 
at considerable trouble in procuring bulls from 
Lancashire and Westmoreland; and he is said to 
have had the best stock of cattle then known.” At 
pages 191, 192, it is said, “ improvement had hith- 
erto been attempted to be produced by selecting fe- 
males from the native stock of the country, and 





the farmer can get his wool worked up on 
shares, and at the present price of wool, can 
cloche himself with good casimere for fifty 
cents the yard. Let the price of wool dou- 
ble, and cloth be quick of sale, and every 
factory in the union would be closed against 
working the farmers’ fleeces, and then, in- 
stead of getting ayard of casimere for two 
and a half pounds of wool, he would have to 
give three to fuur pounds, or which is the 
same thing the price of three to four pounds 
In other words, the farmer should always re- 
member, thatincreased prices does not al- 
ways hold out encouragemen!, to increased 
production, 


But why is it, and from what is if proposed 


crossing them with males of an alien breed. Mr. 
Bakewell’s good sense led him to imagine that the 
object might be better accomplished by uniting the 


ta protect American labor? The advocates 
of protection contend, from competition with 


superior branches of the same breed, than by any 
mixture of foreign ones. On this new and judicious 
principle he started. He purchased two Long 
Horned heifers from Mr. Webster, and he procured | 
a promising Long Horned bull from Westmoreland. | 


To these and their progeny he confined himself.” | 
* * * 





the smal}ness of its bone, and its aptitude to ac- | 


mers of food in propartion to their size.” 


The object in making these quotations is to show 
that the ancestors of Mr. Bakewell’s stock had been 


reer as a breeder. ; 

In what I have said, I disclaim any intention to 
“ underrate the native stock,” but have been influ- 
right in matters of fact. Sanrorp Howarp. 
Albany Cultivator. 


from papers in various parts of the country, that ex- 
periments are making to test the practability of ma- 
king sugar from corn, and that so far they all ap- 
pear to h 

lasses at least. The great richness of cornstalk 
juice, when the plant has been grown as recommen- 
ded by Mr. Webb, that is, planted thick, and _pre- 
vented forming ears, is truly surprising ; and far ex- 
ceeds that of the cane. Mr. Goodrich of Terre 
Haute, Ia., finds that eight gallons of such juice 
makes two gallons of molasses, pronounced by 


and other experimenters have arrived at the 
results. 
is used, there will be no difficulty inconverting this 
syrup into sugar. 


| 


the quantity of cocoons made in the United States | 
the past season, could the whole be ascertained, | 


| 
ture. The following list of the pounds of cocoons | 
produced in a single neighborhood, near Warwick, 
Penn.,'which we take from a letter to Mr. Colman, 
will show avhat a few individuals who are in ear- 
nest can do:—John McSummy and D. Eberly rais- 
ed of cocoons 856 lbs.—John Metzler, 423 lbs.—R. 
and H. Carson, 600 Ibs. A. H. Carr, 400 !bs.—Mi- 
chael Glein, 400 lbs.—M. Warfell, 300 ]bs.—D. 
Mellinger, 200 lbs.—.M. Bushong, 472 lbs. 


Advice on the care and management of Tools. 
— From a new edition of the Cabinet Ma- 
ker’s Guide we quote the following: | 

‘The goodness of saws, chisels, and other | 
edge tools, depends upon the quality of the | 
steel, which should be uniform throughout, | 
and it is always better to have them tempered 
too hard than too soft, for use will reduce the 
temper. Jf at any time you wish to restore 


the temper, and te perform the operation | 
yourself, the best method i to melt a suffici-| 
ent quantity of lead to immerse the cutting 
part of the tool. Having previously bright- 
ened its surface, then plunge it into the melt- 
ed lead for a few pod ito eo. 
ently hot to melt a cat th v ) rub jts 
suiface; then plange andkeep it 
there until the w color, 
(but be careful ,) when 

with 

































that is the case 
the tallow, and e 





tools he may use. 

‘If asaw is too hz 
by the same means; 
ber’s shop, you mi 
veniently and wit 
are melting a pot 

‘In other cutti 


um- | 
con- 


‘| » they 









4 is c ? 
“Many years did not pass before his | this country: 
stock was unrivalled for the roundness of its form, | found in the low price of capital—the low rate 


quire external fat, while they were small consu- | 


competent judges equal to sugar house molasses ;| it, 
samc |} : ; i 
Where the process adopted by Mr. Webb | made to fluctuate with the price of capital. 


| What is the cause of the present distress- 


the cheap labor, and the pauper productions 
of Europe. And shall we not enquire the 
cause which enables men to labor so mnch 
cheaper in England and in Europe than in 
The principal cause may be 
of interest. Capital is the instrument which 
puts labor in motion. In Europe, capital is 
}employed at a low uniform rate of interest in 


lata: : — ae i 
considered excellent long before he began hjs ca- | aiding labor to produce, while in this country 


it is used to speculale upon the productions 
oflabor. Itis the high price capital com- 





enced only by a wish that the public may be set ™ands, to speculate or trade upon, which ts 
‘the chief cause of the low price of the pro- 


duce of labor. If, therefore, the friends of 


Sucar rrom Cory.—We are gratified to see | home industry are really sincere in their pro- 


fessions of a desire to encourage labor and the 
laboring classes, they must not stop with a 


ave been successful in producing; good mo- | tariff, but establish a lawful uniform rule of 


‘interest for the use of capital, corresponding, 
or very nearly, to the rate it bears in foreign 
countries. A tariff of prohibitory duties can 
afford no permanent protection to labor, in a 
country where capital fluctuates without lim- 
and where the price and sale of produce is 





The 


ingly low price of the produce of labor? 


—-2oe— I , . ; ; 
Procress or THE Sik Cuttunr.—We think | scarcity of money, or in other words the high 


price of capital, or high rate of interest. If 


. } % i r “q » 
would surprise the warmest advocates of that cul-| the laboring classes would protect themselves 


from foreign competition, and from fluctua- 
tions at home, they must first establish a uni- 
form price for the use of capital. ' 
What! exclams the money lender, will 
you compel a man to loan his money at 6 per 
eent when he can get 24? Cerrtainly not. 
But if he lend at all, he should be compelled 
to accept acertain fixed price. If he does 
not like the terms, let him use his capital 
himself, and make the most he can from it. 


A Glenburn Farmer. 
=< 


Convention of Business Men. 

Mr. Houmes :—Permit me through your 
paper to second the motion of the Editor of 
the Wiscasset Republican, for a Convention, 
in this State, of Business Men. 

Can any movement be more proper, or 
nore expedient, at this this time of general 
depression in all business, than for the busi- 
ness men to meetin convention? But before 
proceeding any further, | must move an a- 


_mendment to the proposition of the Wiscas- 


set editor, by striking out ‘to nominate a 
candidate for Governor.” There are ques- 
tions eneugh to occupy the time of a conven- 
tion without making nominations office. 
We have been taught to believe, id too ma- 
ny do believe, that the only remedy for the 
burthens unequally imposed upon the people, 
is in a change of office holders. This I hold 
to be an error, and in forming the proposed 
convention, I would exclude all offic 
State and national, and all, as far ; 
cable, who seek, expect-or desire 














Ey conve Hon men if  compo- 
‘the steel} jast ic ia ad of tng aving no interest separate from 
temper that will ity, and their iuterest in the business of ry, 


‘always be proud to publish their communica- 
\tions on whatever subject they may be. In 
order to make our mechanical department as 
useful as possible, we have concluded to give 
What the flash papers of the day call a Re- 
print. Not of Bulwer or Dickens--or Coop- 
er or Wiilis—nor Tom, nor Dick, nor Harry, 
or any of the Jump up and Kiss-a-me Folderol 
of the day, but of some sterling and rare work 
on Mechanical Philosophy. We begin this 
day a reprint of ‘* Philosophy in Sport,” a 
work published ia London some time since, 
adinirably caiculated to arrest the attention of 
the young and lead them to investigate the 
true principles of Natural Philosophy while 
It will be worth to 
them much more than the whole year’s sub- 


pursuing their sports. 


We have other works 
which we shall also reprint if we can geta 


scription to our paper. 


sufficient accession to our list to indemnify 
the expense of engravings. 


Philosophy in Sport. 
CHAPTER I. 

Tom Seymour's arrival from School.—Description 
of Overton Lodge.—The Horologe of Flora.— 
A Geological Temple.—A Sketch of the Person 
and Character of the Reverend Peter Twaddle- 
ton.—Mr. Seymour engages to furnish his Son 
with any Toy, the Philosophy of which he is able 
to explain. 

Tue summer recess of Mr. Pearson’s school 
was not more anxiously anticipated by the 
scholars than it was by the numerous family 
of Seymour, who at the commencement of 
the year, had parted from a beloved son and 
brother for the first time. As the season of 
relaxation appruached, so did the inmates of 
Overton Lodge (for such was the name of 
Mr. Seymour's seat) betray increasing im- 
patience for its arrival. The three elder sis- 
ters, Louisa, Fanny, and Rosa, had been en- 
gaged for several days in arranging the little 
study which their brother Tom had usually 
occupied. His books were carefully repla- 
ced on their shelves, and bunches of roses 
and jasmines. which the affectionate girls 
had culled from the finest trees in the garden 
were tastefully dispersed through the apart- 
ment; the festoons of blue ribbons, with which 
they were entwined, at once announced them- 
selves as the work of graceful hands, impel- 
led by light hearts; and every flower might 
be said to reflect from its glowing petals the 
smiles with which it had been collected and 
arranged. At length the happy day arrived; 
a post chaise drew up tothe front gate, and 
Tom was once again folded in the arms of his 
affectionate and delighted parents. ‘The lit- 
tle group surrounded their beloved brother, 
and welcomed his return with al the warmth 
and artlessness of juvenile sincerity, ‘*Well,”’ 
said Mr. Seymour, ‘‘if the improvement of 
your mind corresponds with that of your looks 
I shall, indeed, have reason to congratulate 
myself upon the choice of your school. But 
have you brought me any letter from Mr. 
Pearson?’’ ‘I have,’ replied Tom, who pre- 
sented his father with a small packet, which 
contained the usual account of the half year’s 
expenditure, and a note from his master, in 
which he had commented in high terms of 
commendation, not only upon Tom’s general 
conduct, but upon the rapid progress which 
he had made in his classical studies. 

‘My dearest boy,’ exclaimed the delighted 
father, ‘I ain more than repaid for the many 
anxious moments which I have passed on 
your account, I find that your conduct has 
met with the highest satisfaction from your 
master, and that your good nature, generosi- 
ty, and, above all, your strict adherance to 
truth, have ensured the love and esteem of 
your school-fellows.’ This gratifying report 
brought tears of joy into the eyes of Mrs. 
Seymour; Tom’s cheek glowed with the 
feeling of conscious merit; and the sisters in- 
terchanged looks of mutual satisfaction. Can 
there be an incentive to industry and virtu- 
ous conduct so powerful as the exhilarating 
siniles of approbation which the school-boy 
receives from an affectionate parent? Tom 
would not have exchanged his feelings for 
all the world, and he internally vowed that he 
would never deviate from a course that had 
been productive of so much pepe. 

‘But, come,’ exclaimed . Seymour, 
‘let us all retire into the library, Tam sure 
that our dear boy will be glad of some refresh- 
ment afier his journey.’ 

We shall here leave the family circle to the 

undisturbed enjoyment of their domestic ban- 

quet, and invite the reader to accompany us 
in a stroll about the grounds of the beautiful 
and secluded retreat. ’ 

We are amongst those who believe that 

the disposition and character of a family may 









be more easily discovered fr-m the rural 
taste displayed in the grounds which surround 
their habitation, than by ion of 





seconded, I will propose one or two questions 


Our 


ing the day with leathern apron on—coat off 


the prominences on their heads,or of the linea- 
ments in their faces. ‘The decline ofan an- 
cient race is not more vividly depicted by the 
desolation which reigns around the mansion, 


than is the peaceful and contented industry 


merchants, traders, &c. to the exclusion of} of the cottager by the well cultivated 


aoe 
of land which adjoins his humble dwelling; 


vated habits. 


commanded a range of fair enclosures, beau- 
tified by an irregularly undulating surface, 
and interspersed with tich masses of wood. 
The uniformity of the lawn was broken by 
occasional clumps of fl wering shrubs, so art- 
fully selected and arranged, as to afford all 


shade which enabled the inhabitants of the 
lodge to enjoy the air, even during the heat 
ofameridian sun. The shrubbery, which 
occupied a considerable portion of the valley 
stretched for some cistance up the western 
part of the hill; and, could Shenstone have 


recesses, his favorite Leasowes might. have 
suffered from a comparison. Here were 
mingled shrubs of every varied dye; the ele- 
gant foliage of white and scarlet acacias was 
ble..ded with the dark-green-leaved chestnut; 
and the stately branches of the oak were re- 


the beech. At irregular intervals, the paths 
expanded into verdant glades, in each of 
which the bust of some departed poet or phi- 
losopher announced the genius to which they 
were severally consecrated. From a de- 
scription of one or two of these sequestered 
spots, the reader will readily conceive the 
taste displayed in those upon which our lim- 
its will not allow us to dwell. 


and it was impossible to view the grounds of 
Overton Lodge, without pronouncing it to 
belong to a family of classic taste, and culti- 


the varied charms of contrast; while, here 
and there, a lofty elm flung its gigantic arms 
over the sward beneath, and cast a deep 


wandered through its winding paths and deep 


every ilar and ormiment bore testimony to 
the refined tast@ ofits archivect. Bt corsicy. 
ed of a dome, constructed of innumera),,, 
sh: Ils and corallines, and surmounted by « 
marble figure of Atlus, bearing the glote o, 
his shoulders, upon which the name of Wp,,. 
NeR was inscribed. The dome was support. 
ed by twelve pillars of so singular and (eay. 
tiful a construction as to merit a particuls; 
description; the Corinthian capital of each 
was Of Pentelican marble; the column 





Con- 


The house, which was in the Tonic style of | sisted of a spiral of about six inches in breadt), 
architecture, was situatedon the deelivity of which wound round a central shatt of yo, 
a hill, sothat the verdant lawn which was 
spread before its southern front, after retain- 
ing its level for a short distance, gently slop- 
ed to the vale beneath, and was terminated 
by a luxuriant shrubbery, over which the-eve 


of ‘ not 
more than two inches in diameter; upon tii, 


spiral were placed specimens of various rocks 
of such masses as to fill up the outline, and 
to present tothe eye the appearance 
substantial and well proportioned pillar 
These specimens were arranged in an order 
corre-ponding with their acknowledged geo. 
ogical relations; thus, the Diluvial produc. 
tuons occupied the higher compartments: 
Primilive strata, the lower ones; and the 
Secondary and Transition series found an in- 
termediate place. ‘I'he tessellated floor pre- 
sented the different varieties of marble, so 
artfully interspersed as to afford a most har- 
monious combination; the Uni-coloured. va- 
regaled, Madreporic, the Lumachella, Ci, o- 
lino, and Breccia marbles, were each repre- 
sented by a characteristic and well defined 
specimen. The alcoved ceil i Was studded 
with Rock Crystal, calcareous Slalactites, and 
and beautiful Calcedonies. A group of fig- 
ures in 0asso relievo adorned the wall which 


of a 


the 





the temple, and iis subject gave evidence of 
the Werperian devotion of Mr. Seymour; for 
|i represented a contest between Pluto and 
| Neptune, in which the w atery god was sern 


leived by the gracefully pendulous boughs ol in the act of wresting the burning torch from 


ithe hand of his adversary, in order to quench 
i in the ocean. Mr. Seymour had studied 
in the school of Freybury, under the wUspi- 
| ces of its celebrated professor; and, like all 
|the pupils of Werner, he pertinaciously main- 
tained the aqueous origin of our strata. — But 
| let us seturn to the happy group at the Lodge, 
whom the reader will remember we left at 


their repast. This having been concluded, 


enclosed about a third partofthe interior of 


After winding, for some distance, through) and all those various subjects discussed, and 
a path so closely interwoven with shrabs and} questions answered, which the school-boy, 
trees, that scarcely a sunbeam could find ad-| who has ever felt the satisfaction of return- 
mission, a gleam of light suddenly burst|/ing home for the holidays, will more easily 
through the gloom, and displayed a beautiful | conceive than we can describe, Tom inquire 
marble figure, which had been sent from It-, ed of his father, whether his old friend, Mr. 
aly, representing Flora in the act of being | Twaddleton, the vicar of Overton, was we il, 
attired by Spring. Jt was placed in the cen-| and in the villege. ‘He is quite well,’ re- 
tre of the expanse formed by the retiring| plied Mr. Seymour, ‘and so anxious to see 
trees, and at its base were flowering, at mea-| you, that he has paid several visits, during 
sured intervals, a variety of those plants to/the morning, to inquire whether you had ar- 
which Linneus has given the name of Equi-|rived. Depend upon it, that you 
noclial flowers, since they open and close at| him here early to-morrow.’ 
certain and exact hours of the day, and thus! ‘1 hope I shall,’ said Tom, and in that wish 
by proper arrangement constitute the Horo-| the whole juvenile party concurred; for the 
LoGe or Fiona. (1) It had been consiruc-| vicar, notwithstanding his oddities, was the 
ted, under the ¢irection of her mother, by | most affectionate creature in existence, and 
Louisa Seymour. The hour of the day, at| never was he more truly happy than when 
which each plant opened, was represented by | contributing to the innocent amusement of 
an appropriste figure of nicely trimmed box; | his litthe ‘play males,” as he used to call 


will see 





and these beiug arranged ina circle, not on- 
ly fulfilled the duty, but exhibited the ap- 
pearance of a clock. 


‘Tom and his sisters. 


i 


| 
| 
| (To be continued. ) 


From this retreat several winding paths | LUTE (from lutum, clay; Lut, Fr.,; Kil- 
traced their mazy way through the deep re-/ fe, Beschlage, Germ.) is a pasty or loamy 
cesses of the wood; the wanderer quitted for| matter employed to close the joints of chem- 


a while, the radiance of the azure sky, and ical apparatus, or to coat their surfaces, and 


was refreshed by the subdued light which ev- 
ery where pervaded the avenue, except where 
the hand of taste had, here and there turnee 
aside the boughs, and opened a vista to bring 
the village spire into view, or to gladden the 
sight by a rich prospect of the distant land- 
scape. After having descended, for some 
way, the path, losing its inclined direction, 
proceeded un a level, and thus announced to 
the stranger his arrival at the bottom of the 
valley. What a rch display of woodland 
scenery was suddenly presented to his view! 
A rocky glen, in which large masses of sand- 
stone were grouped with picturesque bold- 
ness, terminated the path, and formed an 


sylvan amphitheatre, which gradually rose to 
a towering height above him, and seemed to 
interpose an insuperable barrier between the 
solitude of this sequestered spot and the 
busy haunts of men. 
the ear, save the murmur of the summ 
breeze, as it sweptthe trembling foliage, or 
the brawling of a small mountain stream, 


gry child, fretted and fumed as it encourter- 


own impetuosity, This was the favorite re- 
treat of Mr. Seymour, and he had dedicated 
it to the genius of geology; here had he erec- 


(l.) Tae Hororoge or Frora is alluded to 
by Pliny with his usual felicity of thought and ex- 
pression, “Dedi tibi herbas horarum indices; et ut 
ne sole quidem oculos tuos a terra avoces, heliotro- 
piim ac lupinum circumagunter cum illo. Cur eti- 
am altias spectas, ipsumque ceelum scrutatis? Habes 
ante pedes tuos ecce Virgilias.”— Hist. Nut. \ib. 
xviii, ¢, 27. 

Linnnaus enumerates forty-six flowers wh ch 
possess this kind of sensibility. The following are 
afew of them, with their respective hours of rising 
and setting, as the Swedish naturalist terms them 

He divides them into meteoric flowers, which less 
accurately observe the hour of unfolding, but are 
expanded ssoner or later, according to the cloudi- 
ness, Moisture, or pressure of the atmosphere. 

2d. Tropical flowers, which open in the morning, 
and close before evening every day ; bat the hour 
of the expanding becomes enrlier or later, as the 
length of the day increases or decreases. 

34, ' flowers, which serve for the 
construction of Fiora’s dial, since they open at a 
certain hour of the day, and forthe most part close 
at another determinate hour: for instance the Le- 
ontodon Taraxacum, dandelion, opens at 5-6; closes 
at 8-9; mouse-ear hawk weed, opens at 8, closes 
at25; Tragopogon pratensis, yellow goat’s-veard, 
opens at sunrise, and shuts at noon with such reg- 
ulasity, that the husbandman who adopts it as the 
signal of dinner-time, need not fear of having his 
padding too much or too littl: boiled ; 

onchus levis, smovth sow-thistle, opens at 5, 
closes at 11-12; Lartuec sativa, cultivated lettuce, 
opens a! 7, closes at 10; T'ravopogon luteum. vel- 
tow goat’s-beard, opens at 3 5, closes at 9-10; Lap- 
sana, nipplewort, opens at 56, closes at 10-11; 
Mymphea alba, white water lilly, opens at 7, closes 
at 5; Papaver nudicaule, naked poppy, opens at 5, 
cl-ses at 7; Hemerocallis fu'va, tawny day-lilly, 
opens at 5, closex at 7-8; Conrolvulus, opens at 
5-6 ; Malva, mallow aan at 9-10, closes at 1 ; 4r- 
enaria purpurea, purple sandwort, ns at 9.10 
closes at 23; Anagallis, pieaparach. spans at 7.8; 
Portulaca hortensis, garden pursiain, opens at 9-10, 
closes at 11-12; Dianthus prolifer, proliferons pink, 
opens at 8, closes atl; snecory, opens 
at 4 5; Crepis, opens at 4-5, closes at 10-11: Picris, 
opens at 45, closes at 12; Africana, 
opens at 7, closes at 3.4, &c. 
* Tins in each flower and simple hell, 


That in our path betrodden lie, 
Are sweet remombrancers who tell 


How fast the winged moments fly.” 





area wherein he might gaze onthe mighty | 


Not a sound assailed | 


which gushed from the rock, and, like an an-| 


ed the obstacles that had been raised hy its | 


ted a temple to the memory of Weruer, and) 


protect them from the direct action of flame. 
Lutes differ according to the nature of the 
vapors which they are destined to confine, 
and the degree of heat which they are to be 
exposed to. 
1. Lute of linseed meal, made into a soft 
plastic dough with water, and immed ately 
‘agplied preity thick to junctions of glass, or 
slone-ware, makes them perfectly tight, har- 
dens speedily, resists acid and ammoniacal 
| vapors, as alsoa moderate degree of heat. 
| It becomes stronger when the meal is knead- 
ed with milk, lime-water, or solution of glue. 

2. Lute of thick gum-water, kneaded with 
clay, and iron filings, serves well for perma- 
nent junctions as it becomes extremely solid. 

3. By softening in watera piece of thick 
brown paper, kneading it first’ with rye-flour 
paste, and then with some potter’s clay, ull 
it acquire the proper consistence, a lute is 
formed which does not readily crack or 
| scale off. 

4 Lute, consisting of a strong solution of 
glue kneaded into a dough with new slaked 
lime, is a powerful cemeut, and with the ad- 
dition of white of egg, forms the lut d’ane ;— 
a composition adapted to mend broken ves- 
sels of porcelain and stone-ware. 

5. Skim-milk cheese, boiled for some time 
in water, and then triturated into paste with 
fresh-sluked lime, forms also a good lute. 

6. Calcined gypsum, diffused through milk, 
solution of glue or starch, is a valuable lute, 
in many cases. 

7. A lute made with linseed, melted ca- 
outchouc, and pipe-clay, incorporated ints a 
/smooth dough, may be kept long soft when 
covered in a cellar, and serves admirably to 
confine acid vapors. As it does not harden, 
it may therefore be applied and taken off as 
often as we please. 

8. Caoutchouc itself, after being melted in 
a spoon, may be advantageously used for se- 
curing joints against chlorine and acid vapyrs, 
in emergencies when nothing else would be 
effectual. It bears the heat at which su!phu- 
ric acid boils. 

9. The best Inte for joining crucibles in- 
verted into each other, is a dough made with 
a mixture of fresh fire-clay, and ground fire- 
clay, and ground fire-bricks, worked with 
water. That cement :f made with solution of 
borax answers still better, upon some occa- 
sions, as it becomes a compact vitreous mass 
in the fire. 











—>— 

Warcnes mane sy Micutwery. —The 
London correspondent of the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce savs that some gentleman 
has been devoting twenty years of his lile to 
the inventions, whereby he is now enabled, by 
a variety of machines’ to construct an incred- 
ible number of watches, of every variely of 
sizes, in aday! By one mychine 3000 per- 
fect plates can be produced in one day—and 
by five machines, also center, third and fourth 
wheels crossed, polished and cut—with bal- 
ances for 309 movements. By another, 390 
pinions are cut and rounded—another drills 
the holes, the tapping, screw-holes, &c., 
planting the depths and escapements. Four 
other machines will make pivots for 50 move- 
ments a day. 20 other machines for every 
description of work connected with watch-ma- 
king, make up the set. The best chronome- 
ter makers in London have declared that ¢v- 
ery part produced by them is far superior '° 
anything that has been, or can be, produced 
, by other means at the present day. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Black List Extre, 


We see that the last €astern Argus has publisli- 
ed a black list, containing the names of individuals 
who have taken the Argus for a long time without 
paying. ‘The list, in connection with otie published 
» little while before, rounds up to an amount of Two 
thousand three hundred and twenty-seven dollars. 

{low many hours of anxious tdil and care, to say 
nothing of the actual expenditure of money, has the 
worthy and industrious publisher of that paper spent 
in order that these very individuals might be sup- 
plied with their paper punctually! Had he filehed 
fou these men, in any way, that amount of money, 
he would have been held up as a monster of iniquity 

-but now, forsooth, its of no conseqnence—It ’s on- 
ly a lot of poor subscribers. 

Although farmers, as a general rule, are willing 
to pay in something, yet we have some choice spe- 
cimens of the kind which we may publish hereafter. 


ee Eee 
THE COURT OF INQUIRY 

On board of the North Carolina met on Thursday. 
The reading of Capt. M’Kenzie’s narrative was com- 
menced and partly proceeded with, but on its being 
found that the copy had not been accurately com- 
pared with the original and corrected, to furnish 
sufficient time for that purpose, its reading was post- 
poned to the succeeding day, to which time the 
Court adjourned. e 

On the convening of the Courton Friday, Com- 
modore Stewart enquired of Lieut. M’Kenzie if the 
papers were ready. Lieut. M’Kenzie immediately 
presented them, and the clerk of the Judge Advo- 
cate commenced reading the statement again,which 
(owing to its great length) we are unable to give. 
It differs but little from that already published. 
That portion which details the execution we annex: 
Port. Adv. 

The captain then addressed them, and 
said, ‘‘My lads you must obey me, and see 
that my orders are implicitly obeyed.” He 
then gave orders for rigging three whips at 
the fureyard arm. The idlers and boys were 
directed to take hold of tiat destined for Mr. 
Spencer. That for Cromwell was maned by 
the foretopmen, and that for Small by the 
maintopmen, The petty officers were order- 
ed to cut down any man or boy who failed to 
pull with both hands when ordered to hois: 
away. The colors were then laid out ready 
to host, and the captain put on his full unt- 
form, and had Spencer first brought out for 
first execution. Captain) Mackenzie told 
Spencer that it had been Spencer's imtention 
io take his life, and that too, without allowing 
him time for preparation; that his life was for- 
feited to the laws, yet be should have time 
for preparation, if he wished it, er to send 
any token or message to hia friends and rel- 
Spencer asked to have ten minutes, 
which was granted, and Midshipman Fgbert 
Thompson called to mark the time. 

Spencer said he was not fit to die. A lon- 
ger time than he a-ked for was granted him, 








atives, 


The captain then addiessed the crew, and 
told thein of the consequences of disobedi- 
ence tothe laws of the country—that they 
had a high and an honorable career before 
them , if they would pursue the path of duty 
—that the stations of warrant officers and 
sailing masters were open to all who should 
merit the distinction, but every step must be 
taken with honor and fidelity. He had at- 
tained his present station afier 30 years of 
hard service. He also spoke of Cromwell, 
whose lust for gold and drink had brought 
him to the yard arm, and he told them aa 
anecdote of the difference between the char- 
acters ofthe Cromwell and Collins. The 
latter had been an Indiaman, and to his care 
had been confined a keg of doublons. He 
placed them in the run of the vessel, and nev- 
er mentioned the fact to any one until they 
were out again and safe on shore When 
Cromwell heard of this he said Collins was a 
fuol, ‘The captain enlarged on this to the 
crew, and pointed ont the different resul:s to 
the crew, and pointed out the different results 
tothe two men—Cremwell hanging at the 
yard arm, while Collins stuod at his duty 
within his call, 

The crew were then piped down, and all 
hands were calledto cheer ship. The cheers 
were given most heartily, and it was noticed 
that the boys looked up tu the bodies hanging 
at the yard arm with a feeling of derison. 

Alter this the bodies were taken down. 
Spencer was put in acoffin in his uniform, 
with the exception of his sword, which he 
had forfeited— Cromwell's head was exami- 
ned, and many cuts found to be on it, which 
proved that he had been “fiz bting was. 
At night they were buried, the Capt. read- 
ing the burial service, to which the crew re- 
sponded audibly. At the close of the ser- 
vice the captain read the prayer, for protec- 
tion against the dangers of the seas and the 
safe arrival of the crew and officers here. 

After the reading of the statement. James 
N. Wales, the Purser’s Steward, was ex- 
amined— We have not room for a report of 
his testimony but it confirins in almost every 
particular. the account of the commander, 
When Wale’s examinatien had been conclu- 
ded, the Court adjourned to 11 1-2 o’clock 
Saturday morning. 

‘ 
Proceedings of Congress, 


Both Houses on Friday adjourned ever to Tues- 
day. A very large number of private bills were 
disposed of before adjournment, in the House ; and 
che Senate held a long Executive Session, the sub- 
ject of which is supposed to be the events on board 
the Somers. The Bankrupt Bill has not yet been 
decisively acted upon in the Louse, and some of tne 
letter wriiters speak of its repeal asa matter by no 
means so certain as has been supposed, 

On the assembling of the Senate on Tuesday, ¢ 
large number of petitions were presented upon the 
subject of the Bankrupt Law—some for repeal, and 
others retnonstrating against. There were 
memorials, including one from this city, asking its 
modification. Mr. Benton's resolution making in- 
quiry in regard to the Quintuple Treaty, &c., was 
taken up and adopted. 

In the House, the morning hour was occupied in 


also 


The bill allowing a compensation to pensiva | 
agents was ordered engrossed. 

S ‘veral private b Ils were passed. 

The bill allowing draw-backs on mere indiae 
exported in original packages to Clivuahua and 
Santa Fe, in Mexico, was passed, 

And the Senate adjourned. 
—_—<— 

NOMINATIONS BY THE GOVERNOR 


The following nominations have been made by 
the Governorfio fillthe vacancies occasioned by the 
uon-election by the people in September ; ’ 

Kesxennc.—Axaph R. Nichols, Clerk of Courts 
Benj. Cook of Gardiner, and David Coumbs of Wa- 
terville, County Commissioners. 

Somerset. Joshua Gould of Norridge wock, Clerk 
of Courts. James T. Leavitt, County Attorney. 
Rufus K. J. Porter of New Portland, Caleb Leavitt 
of Athens, and Ambroze Finsun of Hariland, Coun- 
ty Commissioners. 


PexoBscot.-—William T. Hiltiard, of Bangor, 
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SAM'l. ADAMS, Hallowell, Me. 





For Sale. 


atlor Stove, one Box Stove, Sleigh, Harness 


CYRUS BISHOP. 
Winthrop, Dec. 1, 1°42. 





Cierk of Courts. 
Watpe.—Joseph Miller, of Lincolnville, and Ed- 
ward Young, of Swanville, County Commisoners. 
Piscataquis.—Alexander M. Robinson, of Sebec 
County Commissioner, , 
FrasKcuis. Ephraim Woodman, of Wilton, and 
Aremibald ‘Talbot of Puillips, County Commissio- 
ners. 


Great firein New York.—A fire broke out in New 
York, on Thursday evening, in No. 15", Water 
Street, in the Store occupied by Swift & Nicholas, 
Fur dealers, and spread with great rapidity. Lt was 
not quelled till property amount $250,000 was de- 
stroyed: 


MURDER OF SIXTEEN PERSONS. 


By the Suuth Sea Whaler, the Offlay, which arrived 
in London on the 27th November, accounts were re- 
ceived of the dreadful massacre ot sixteen persons, 
portion of the crew of that vessel, which took place 
in the month of May last, off the Treasury islands, 
in the South Seas, by the natives. 

On the 22th April the vessel arrived at the Trea- 
sury Islands. Shortly after an affray took place be- 
tween one of the chiefs and the captain. Three 
seamen having deserted fromthe ship, the eaptain 
and the rest of the officers went on shore for the! 
purpose of discovering their retreat; thev succeed- 
ed in finding two, but of the other no tidings could 
be ebtuined, and they supposed he had been one- 
dered. On the following day, the 3d of May, while | 
the ship's crew were engaged fishing on the beach, 
a chief stole a knife, or razor from the captain; re- 
fusing to deliver it up, he was detained, and, in at- 
tempting to convey him to the ship, he jumped over- 
board, and was swimming for the shore, when the 
chief mate fired, and shot him through the back, 

The next day the ship's crew were fishing, hav- 
ing previously hauled the boat upon the beach, 
when the natives poured down in great numbers, 
armed with bows and arrows, and weapons of every 
description. They first took possession of the boat, 
and then commenced attacking the crew. Tliree 
were instantly killed by arrows, and twelve others 
perished by their bands, but in what manner it’ was 
unpossible to ascertain, The remainder of the crew 
plunged into the sea, and saved themeelves by 
swimming to the ship. 

An attempt was made the next day by the second 
mate, to discover the remains of the unfortunate 
parties; in doing so he nearly forfeited his life, for 
several natives, who were lying in ambush, pounced 
upeo him, and inflicted severe injuries upon his body. 
When rescued, while swimming to the ship, it was 
found that he bad been shot—tlor the arrow was 
sticking ia his breast, and he wasin a most eahaus- 
ted condition. He has since recovered. 


A duel was fought at New Orleans on the Oh 
inst. Pistols were the weapons used, and the dis- 
lance was ten paces. The parties were Captain 
Wright and Mr. Brown, and afier shots were ex. 
changed once, the affair was compromised —The 





reports of committees, &e. The resolutions pass- 





and the captain passed on to Cromwell, He 
protested his innocence, and Spencer ali 
said, in reply to a question, that Cromwell | 
was innocent. The captain told him that of 
Cromwcl?’s guilt there existed not a shadow 
of doubt. He was also told of some further 
discoveries which the captain had made res- 
pecting Cremwell’s ultimate intentions to- 
wards Spencer, should the plan to get poss- 
ession of the brig have succeeded. It was 
evident that Spencer had depeuded on Crom- 
well as a last resource, and that was suppo- 
sed to be the reason fur insisting on his tano- 
Small the captain looked up- 
on as the poltroon of the three. When the 
caplain asked him ifhe had any request to 
make, he said nothing but that his mother 
might not know{the manner of his death. He 
had nobody else to care for him, 

Alter this, the captain had another conver- 
cation with Spencer, in which Spencer again 
urged that he was not fitto die, asked for a 
a bibleand prayer-book, which were brought 
to him, and after some prayers had been potn- 
ted out as appropriate to his situation; and he 
was also told that he had much better die 
than have run a career of crime which he 
had marked out for himself. He was told of 
his seducing the ward room steward and re- 
minded that it was more ctiminal to induce 
others to act wrong than himself. — He admit- 
ted the justice of this, but asked Capt Mc- 
Kenzie it he was sure he had the law to jus- 
tily himself. He also objected to the man- 
ner of his death and said he would rather be 
shot. He aiso objected to the shortness of 
the time allotted to himio make his peace 
with God, and asked the captain ifhe thought 
repentance at that time was of any use. 

He then knelt down and prayed, and after 
that, being asked if he had any other request 
to make he desired that his face might be co- 
vered with a hanckerehief. A_ black cra- 
val was got from his locker, and having been 
assured of the entire forgiveness of the cap- 
tain, the petty officers were ordered to con- 
duct the prisoners to their sttaions in going 
tothe station they hadto pass each other, 
and it was noticed that Spencer took no no- 
tice of Cromwell; but whea Small came up, 
he said to Small I hope you will forgive me, 
and God will forgive you. Sinall answered 
‘No, by God, Mr. Spencer, that is a hard 
thing you ask of me; we shall soon be before 
God, and know all about it.” At this the 
captain spoke to Smith, and he then held out 
his hand, and said, ‘‘I do forgive you.” 

Captain MeKeuzie then spoke to Small, 
and asked him what he had ever done to him 
that he. Small, should compass his death? 
To which Small replied, ‘‘nothing sir, but 
treat me like aman.” The flag was then 
displayed at the peak, and Small said, ‘*you 
have done right sir; God bless that flag.” 
Jie then said, ‘now brother topmen, give me 
a quick and easy whip up.”’ Spencer, at 
this time, sent for Lieutenant Gransevnoret, 
and requested that he would notice that he 
died like abrave man. He al-o asked what 
the signal for his death was to be, and being 
told it was the hoisting of the flag and the fir- 
ing ofa gun, he asked for permission to give 
the word fire himseif. Some delay occurring 
in arranging the lock-of the gun which was to 
be used, Sinail asked for permissioa to ad- 
dress the crew, which was granted when he 
exhorted them all to do their duty. 

Cromwell said ‘‘tell my wife that T die an 
innocent man, and tell Lieut. Morris that I 
die like a brave man.” The captain got on 
the truck, so that he could see everything, 


cence, 


when word was brought that Spencer could | 


not give the word fire. The captain was then 
obliged to give the signal, and they were all 


ed by the Legislsture of Virginia, relative to Gen- 
eral Juckson’s fine, were presented by Mr. Wise, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole. in 
Senate, by the way,a bill remitting the fine, intro- 
duced by Mr. Linn, was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
The Senate on the 28th, was engaged almost ex 
clusive'y with business of a private character. 
In the House.—Mr. Fessenden introduced a 
bill to change the plan of holding the United Srates 
Courts in the District of Maine, from Wiscasset 
to Portland— which, after some amendments, was 
ordered to be engrossed fora third rending. 
The Llouse proceeded to the consideration of the 
bil for repealing the Bankrupt Act. 
Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, being entitted to the 
floor, rose, and took occasion to reply at length to 
the party remarks of Mr. Cushing, delivered yester- 
day —onimadverting severely npon that portion of 
Mr. C’s epeech wherein he advocated the powers of 
the Executive—especially the veto power. 
Afier he concluded, Mr. Evezett, of Vermont, 
rose and reprobated the irrel vant character the 
discussion had assumed—which he attributed to the 
volunteer speech of Mr. 
Mr. C. here rose, and with some warm'h denied 
that he had volunteered hisremarks—he had been 
forced into the discussion by the member from 
Tennessee, (Mr. Arnold.) 
Mr. Evereit repeated that Mr. C. had volunteer: d 
hisspeech. The remarks of Mr. Arnold were casu- 
aland incidental ; whereas those of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts were prepared elaborately, and 
kept to be let off upon the first occasion. The 
speech was not only volanteered ; but i was an of 
ficial exposition—a Cabinet speech, Mr. Everett, 
after some remarks on the question before the 
Honse, moved the Previous Question on the bill. 
2nt the Previous Question was not sustained. 
Mr. A. Kennedy of Sndiana, addressed the Honse, 
after which Mr. Wise obtained the fluor; and on 
his motion the House acj wurned, 
Correspondence of The Tribune. 
Wasainaton. Dec, 29, 1842. 
Inthe House, to-day, Mr. Cooper, of Pa., on 
leave, presented a memorial from Adams County 
Pa., in favor of the plan of Mr. W. Cost Johnson to 
aid the States. 
Mr. Johnson appealed to the House to suffer the 
appointment of a Select Committee on this subject. 
Mr. Cave Johnson moved to lay the whole sub- 
ject on the table ; rejected without a division. 


Ayes 77, Noes 68—and thus a select Committee 


is ordered to be appointed, 


The motion was carried, 


about fifiy-seven (Whig) members of the New 
Hampshire Legislature, stating that the majority of 
that Legislature had refused to district the State of 
New Hampshire according to the Apportionment 
Act, and asking Congress to divide the State 
irto four Congressional districts. The memo- 
rial was referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the Union, ; 

Reports from committees being in order during 
the morning hour, were called for. 

Mr. Ferris, from the Committee’ on Commerce, 
reported a bill making an appropriation to test the 
practicability of establishing qa system of Electro. 
Macnetic telegraphs by the United States ; referred 
to the Commitlee of the Whole. - 

Other unimportant reports were made, 

The bill forthe repeal of the Bankrupt Law came 
up—the question pending on the amendmen’ of Mr 
Cave Johnson to the motionof Mr. Briggs to com- 
mit, instructing the Committee to report a bill for 
the unconditional repeal at twa o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. Wise spoke in defence of Mr. Cushing. 

Mr. W. had not coneluded when the hour ex- 
pired. A motion was made to give him another 
hour and rejected ; Yens 100, Nays 80. 

Mr. Fessenden of Maine, made an able epere’ 
sgainst the repeal of the dill and ia reply to Mr. 
Cushine. 

Mr. Marshal! obtained the floor and the house ad- 
journed : : 

In Senate, to-day, petitions numerons'y signed, 
were presented by Messrs. Talmadge, Crittenden 
Crafts, Porter, Berrien, Woolbridge, and White, 
against the repeal of the Bankrupt Act, and in fa- 


The motion of Mr. Cost Johnson was ‘hen carried; 
(of nine, of which Mr. J. will of course be Chairman) 


Mr. Cushing moved the printing of the report of 
the Commissioners for the survey of the Boundary. 


Mr. Everett, on leave presented a petition of 


bullet ofthe challenged party passed through the 
| hair of his adversary’s head. It's a pity he had not 
beea on tnch taller. 


A twenty-four how 3° Rain Storm.—Early Thurs- 
day morning, Boston and vieimity were enveloped 
in a dense fug. About 9 o'clock it commenced rain- 
ing, and continued pouring down with untiring per 
severance until ubout 9 Friday morning. The 
sleighing isall over, for the present. 

—_—l>— — 

Genius in Prison.—It was in prison that 
Beethius composed his excellent work on the 
‘*Consvlations of Philosophy ;’’ it was in pris- 
on that Goldsmith wrote his ** Vicar of Wake- 
fic!d;”’ it was in prison that Cervantes wrote 
‘Don Quixote,” which laughed knight: er- 
rantry out of Europe; it was in pri-on that 
Charles 1. composed that excellent work, 
the “Portraiture of a Christian King,” wu 
was in prison that Grotius wrote his ‘Com- 
mentary on St. Matthew;” it was in prison 
that Buchanan composed his excellent * Par- 
aphrase on the Psalms of David;” it was in 
prison that Daniel Defoe wrote his ‘‘Robin- 
sou Crusoe,” (he offered it to a book-seller 
for ten pounds, which that liberal encourager 
of literature declined giving;) it was in pris- 
on taat Sir Walter Raleigh wrote his ‘* His- 
tury of the World;” it was in prison that Vol- 
lane sketched the plan and composed most of 
the poem of “The Heuriade;”’ it was in pris- 
on that Howler wrote most of his‘ Famihar 
Letters;”’ it was in prison that Elizabeth, of 
England, and her victim Mary, Queen of 
Scots, wrote their best poems; it was in pris- 
ou that Margaret of France (wile of Henry 
LV.) wrote “An Apology tor the [rregularity 
of her Conduct;” it was in prison that Sir 
Joho Peitas wrote the book on metals, called 
‘**Fleta Minor;”’ it was in prison that Tasso 
wrote some of his most affectionate poems, 
With the fear of a prison, how many works 
have beew written! —[ Ladies’ Magazine. 

(The list may be extended. Pelico’s Me- 
moirs are a recent example.) 


Tue Lecis.atere asseyibled at Augusta on Wed- 
nesday last. Hon. Edward Kavanagh was chosen 
President of the Senate, receiving 20 out of 22 votes 
thrown ; and Jere Haskell, Secretary by the same 
vote. Rev. John H. Ingiuham was elected Chap- 
lain to the Senate. 

The House was organized by the choice of David 
Dunn, Speaker, receiving 90 out of 125 votes, and 
Wom. T. Johnson, Clerk. 


TS Subseriber gives notice that he has a first 


at his premises, 
cellent breed, can now do it.—Price 50 cents for 


bove breed, from which he cin sell pigs to thése who 


services. 


on the most reasonable terms. 


Full Blood Bedford Boar. 


rate full blooded Bedford Boar, which he keeps 
Those who wish to obtain this ex- 


his seeviees —[]e also has a full blood sow of the a- 


desire. He has also a half blood Boar, of Bedford 
and Berkshire blood whieh will stand at the same 
place for the accommodation of those who wish his 
DANIEL CRAIG. 
Readfield, Dec. 26, 1242. 


Thomsonian Medicine. 


zp. & GREEN, wou!d inform his friends 
and the public that he has removed from Pay- 
ettee to North Turner, (Keans’ Mills) He would 
also give notice that he has entered into copartner- 
ship with his Son, Caartes Green, and hereafier 
they will transset business under the address of J. 
C. GREEN & SON. 

They will cominue as usual to prepare and keep 
the very best quality.of Tuompsu,sian Mepicines. 
Families wishing for a supply of medicines are re- 
quested to call; and they shall be furnished with 
it, PRIME and Pore, as cheap if not cheaper than 
they will find elsewhere. Practitioners supplied 





For Sale as above—Matson's American Vegetable 
Prartice—Inhaling tubes for the cure of consump- 
tion and dyspepsia. Syringes of all kinds—Instru- 
ments for extracting teeth &c, &e. 
All orders post paid and accompanied with the 
cash, will receive prompt attention. 
Dra J.C Grerx, respectfully mforms the cilti- 
izens of Turner aod vicinity, that he will devote 
himself to the practice of medicine on the Thomse- 
nian system, and will hold himself ready to attend 
any callsin the line of his profession. Three or 
four patients can find accommodations at his house, 
on reasonable terms. 

North Turner. Dec. 1, 1342. Swep&3weop48 

Medical Notice. 
R. 8. L. CLARK, would respecifally intorm 
his friends and former pations, that he has re- 

linquished business in Winthrop, being about to 
leave the State. Da. Houmes, afier much = solicita- 
ton, having concluded to resume the practice of med- 
icine, has taken my stand, and will without doubt, 
from his former practical experience and science, 
give ample satisfaction to those who may see fit to 
employ him. 8S. L. CLARK. 

N. B. His books and accounts are left with bis 
brother, E. M. Clark, who is duly authorized to re- 
ceive and receipt tor any payment that may be made 


Ss. L. C. 





Winthrop. December, 1842. 51 





Confidence Inspires Confidence. 


NEW AND POSITIVE CURE FOR THE 


SALT RHEU 4, 

AND OTHER CUTANEOUS DISORDERS. 

ONES'S DROPS FOR HUMORS, a safe inter- 
oF nal remedy for SCROFULA and diseases of the 
skin, such as SALT RHEUM, LEPROSY, SCALD 
HEAD. ERYSIPELAS, and all kindred diseases, ex- 
ternal and internal, 

Those afflicted will do well to examine the ample 
testimonials of physicians and others, in the hands 
of his authorized Agents, where the medicine may 
be found, and where persons cau be referred to who 
have experienced its happy effects in this State. 

It seldom, if ever, having failed to perform a most 
satisfietory cure of the garious loathsome diseases 
for which itis designed, where the directions aceom- 
panying each bottle have becn faithfully followed. 

Don't fail or delay in calling, seeing, reading, and 
inquiring for yourselves, You will be induced to ry 
ityand thereby find the same wonderful effects as mul- 
titudes of others have. 


AGENTS. 


G. W. Washburn, China; A. H. Abbott & Co., 
South China; Taber, East Vassalhorough ; 
Thomas Frye, Vassalborough Corner; A. F. Parlin, 
Skowhegan; Anson 8 Morrill, Madison; Ingalls 
& Emerson, Mercer; A. W. F. Beleher, Farming- 
von; Franklin Snith, Anson ; J. H. Sawyer, Nor- 
ridgewock; T. Chalmers, Albion ; HL Whitehouse 
and Joha L. Seavey, Unity ; Horace Waters and 
J. E. Soell, Augusta ; Samuel Adams, Hallowell ; 
Henry Smith and Co., Gardiner; J. Wetony, Rich. 
mond; S. Gardner, Bowdvinham ; Edward Mason 
and Co, and Sanborn and Carter, Portland; Wm. 
Baker, Brunswick ; N. Perkinaand C4., Topsham ; 
N. Harris, Greene; Reynolds & Co., Lewiston 
Falls; J. Allen, Waterville. 
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~~ ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 


Alexander’s Messenger, 

The Cheapcst News Journal in the World!!! 
Every week furnishing its Patrons with Thirty-six 

Columns of Interesting Inteiigence, and only One 

Dollar per annum ! 

(TERMS & PREMIUMS for 1842.2) 

For Sirty Dollars forwarded ia one remittance, in 
current tuils—the Pablisher will furnish sixty-one cop- 
ies of the Messenger for one year, and alse present the 
agent procuring the same, with a copy af Von Rot- 
teck s General History of ihe World, from the ear- 
liest times uniil the year 1831, ia four volames, illus. 
trated by twenty -jour Engracings—first American 
edition, handsomely bound. 

For fo: ty dollars—forwarded in the same way— 
forty-one copies of the Messenger, for one year, will 
be turnishea, and also a copy of Sir Walter Scotts 
| Popu'ar Novels, complete'y in twenty-five volumes. 

For twenty-five dollars—torwarded a3 above— 
twenty-six copies of the Messenger will be furnished 
for one year, and also a copy of the Quarto Edition 
of the Holy Bible, illusirated with Engravings, and 
neatly boand. 

















a . 





——_ 
gH areried. 

In Bangor, Mr. William R. Smith, publisher of 
the Augusta Age, to Miss Sarah B., daughter of Mr 
Jonathan Cochran, 

In Hampden, Caleb Holyoke, of Brewer, to Miss 
Abby Y. Parker. 

In North Troy, Vt. Dec. 22, David G. Robinson, 


the Hon. Orrin Dorman, of Lower Canada. 
ron, to Miss Louisa Jane Bradbury, of Chesterville. 


In yrs Mr. Philander Weeks, of Fariaing- 
ton, to Miss Lydia Davis, of I. 





D K ¥= QD , 

In Albion, Dec. 2Ist, after a sho:t sickness, Mr. 
Sammel Shorey, aged 79, a native of Berwick, and 
moved to Albion about 35 years ago. 

In Paris, Eider James Hooper, for many years 

of the Baptist Church in that place, aged 74. 

In Adams. Jefferson county, N. y. Dec. 1, Peter 
Doxtater, aged 92. During the French and Indian 
War, he was taken from his parents at the of 6 
years, by the savages, and held a captive in Canada 
for three years. 


EE 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, Dec. 26, 
1842. [Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & 
Patriot). 











Swine. 
Prices—Beef Cattle -We quote to 








swung up at the same momert. 








vor of its repeal by Mr. Buchanan. 


M. D., of Monmouth, to Miss Mariette, daughter of} scribers, and forwarding the subscription price in one, 


In Farmington, Mr. Nathaniel Gage, of New Sha- |g 


At market 500 Beef Cattle, 2500 Sheep, and 80 


correspond | 
‘with last week. A few extra at 575. First quality Inquire at this office. 


For fifteen Jollars—fifteen copies of the Messenger 
will be furnished for one year, and a Premiam to the 
agent furwarding the same, of either of the following 
wurks, vzi—The 1000 Night's Entertainment, 
in five volumes, with Engravings— The Dramatic 
and Musical Oli», consisting of popular Plays, Songs 
and Ballads, set to Music, with Engravings—or a copy 
of Every Body’s Album, av amasing work, in one 
volume, with Engravings. 

For ten dollars—Ewvery agent procaring Ten Sub- 


rewittance, will be entitled to an additional cogy, 


per annum, or one dollar for six months—always in 
alvance. Four copies will be sent for one year, for 
five dollars, as heretofore 

Postmastess are aathorized, and generall 
to forward money to newspapers free of expense, 


wishing 'o transmit, will, therefore, when it can be 
done, write just whatthey want the Postmaster to sa 
for them, by so doing they will only have the 

of signing Postuasters will take care to endorse 
their names on the outside also—the word free can be 
written by any one, and is of no ase in franking a let- 


age is paid. 
aswel CHARLES ALEXANDER. 
Athenian, Bu ldings, Franklin Place, Philadelphia, 
IL? Country editors, giving the above three or four 
insertions, will oblige the publisher and entitle them- 
selves thereby to a copy of the Daily Chronicle rega- 
larly throaghoat the year. Send papers containing ad- 
vertisement, marked Weekly Messenger. f 








tors. We have now deliberately come to the con- 
clusion, and would say to one and all, that on the 


counts will be left with 
collection. We give this early notice, that all hon- Orleens Cloths. Alpaecas, Alpacea Serge, A'pacca 
est persons may have sofficient time to make remit- Lustre, Alepines of various kinds and prices, Cambie- 
tances and adjust their accounts; and we expect 
that all such will heed this call immediately, and Swiss—Plain and Fig'd Silks. 
thus relieve us frown the unpleasant necessity of ta- | 
king the legal measures for collecting what shouid 

have been paid us voluntarily long ago, and which from Sito 15 ets per yard 
we had a right to expect. Let none camplain of 
this, but by an early remittance strive to atone for p 
their past neglect under the lenity we have ever 


willing. | 


where the lette-s are signed by themselves. Persons | 


Notice to. Delinquents. 
Gtk of January Cove at hand. | 
The former Proprietors, of the Muine Filines, | 


debted to send thein their just dues, now find that a 


large amount of old accounts remain unsettled, 


which they must collect to satisfy their owu credi- 


16th day of January 


t, all our outstanding ac- 
ttorneys for imMEDIATE | 





CO EEE 
We call attention to the plain, simple, and unvarnish. | 
ed facts in the following stulement concerning 
PERSIA AND INDIA FLUID. 
FTER you have tried every thing, else, and you 
#re net relieved, try the Persian and ladia 
Extracts, for they dissolve into a fluid when in the 


and conveyed throngh all the organs. This « per.- 
tion brings the im contact with disease, 
let it be Maer orgaw it may. dtis net so) 
with pills, made of othersubvstances, or of minerals 
No family is known to suffer by sickness, who keep | 
and use the Persia Bedia Extracts: children | 
are never troubled with worms, bid breath, bowel 
complaints, when their stomachs are kept clean by 
the use of this remedy. Worms are generated iu 
unclean stomachs. Thereis no use of trying any 
viher pill, ifthese do mot answer the purpose, fir 
they are decidedly the best and cheapest remedy in| 
use. Cossive aud Dyspeptic persons have d cided | 
that this Extract is the best to regulate the bowels 
and to promote digestion, ofany thing known. For 
Scrofula or impure blood, perhaps there is nothing | 
betier. Recolleet this Extract is reduced to a fluid, | 
therefore enters the whole mass of blood, to purity 
and cleanse it. Femsles should inform themselves | 
of their medical powers, by reading a treatise on 
disease—a history and discovery of ihese Fxtracts, | 
certificates, &e., which occompanies the Medicine. 
For convenience, these Extracts are made in pills, 
and are called Resurrection or Persian Pills, and are 
for sale by the proprietors, E. CHASE & CU., No. | 
1, Areade Hall, Rochester, N. Y. and in all the prin- | 
cipal places in the United States. 


Animal Chemisiry. 


Asimat Chemistry has proved beyond all question, 
that means can be so chemically combined as to act 
upon the absorbent system, and remove various ac- 
cu nulations, which, if allowed to continue, will cre- 
ate dis -ase, pain, troublesome tumours, morbid swel- | 
lings, and scrolulous diseases, &c 

According to Chemistry add the physiclogy ef 
the human sys em, a remedy has been discovered, | 
and is now applied ard rendered successful, in re-} 
moving paintul swellings pain iu the side and back, 
scrofula tumors, King’s Evil, enlargement about the 
neck and throat, ague cakes, enlargements of the 
spleen, &c. Ke. One thing shoold be borne iu mind 
vy every physician, that the means here spoken of 
should be used in preference to every thing else, in| 
case of gatherings or painful swellings in the breasts 
of those who nurse. ‘hese who are in toe habit of 
being troubled in this way, should use it befure any 
symptoms of hardness are manifested. No exposure 





stomach, and are taken up by the absorbent vessels, blets 


———— 





GOOD BARGAINS. 


Ta Subscriber having purchased in Boston, eines 
the 14th inst. his stock of Piece and other goods, and 


(Seaver & Rossin, : and Norges & Rossrns,) at- having bought much hter than usual, he thinks owing to 
ter waiting patiently for a long time for those in. the peculiar stute of business at this present time, that he 


purchased much lower than he could have done et an 
earlier period and consequently can affurd to sell ot pro- 
portionably lower prices, and ashe has no inclinotion 
to rust out bat prefers working even at a very low rate, 
he willin accordance with this feeling end the hardness 
efthe times, offer bis goods ut very—yes, exiwreun ly 
low rates, 


for Clonks and Dresses. 


He would ‘nvite the attention of the Ladies, to hia 


teens do. do.—Paris Cloths do. do.—aierines do. doa. 


Mons De Luinesdo. do do. Gro De Nap—Gro De 


Calicoes, 

So many that I hive not counted them, American 
Ruglish from 15 te 25 cts. 
A great variety of Potterns of Mous De Laines. particu- 
lirly adapted for Misses and Children's dresses— Aleo, 
aided Woolseys* Fig’d Flaunels aud Fig’d Meriaos, 
&e. Ke 

For trimming Dresses, Cloaks &¢., Loop and Ballion 
Fringes, Fig dand Piain Bindings. 

For Comfort, 

Comfortables, Muffle's, Admirables, Paris Net, Plaid, 

Moravian, Thibst and other Shawls. 
For Gent's. Top Coats. 

Diamond and Plain Beaver, Pilot Cloths and Cam. 
For Pants, Paris Cord, Corded and Plaia Cassi- 
mers and do. do. Sattinetta. 

Brown and Bleeched Sheetings from } Yo 14 yarde 


wide. 


Tailors’ Trimmings. 
Chint & Crookery, alse—Rard 
Ware. 

A general assortment of 


Oils, Paints, edicires and 
qirecerics. 

Theabove with a great variety of other goo:ls not 
particularized are to be sold at the very lowest prices 
for Cush, and in proportion low for other good py or 
approved Credit, at the store formerly occupi d by the 
Subscriber and more recently by Benjamin 1. Cush- 
man, Uxq. SAW'L CHANDLER. 
Winthrop, Nov. 2th 1842, 


Peno scot Exchange Coffee 
HOUSE, 


Exchange Street, Bangor, Maine. 
R wHIS large aud convenient Hotel is situated on 
the east side of the Kenduskeng Stream, and 
has been recently fitted up, and is Dow in every res. 
pect well ad ipted to accommodate the business and 
travelling community 
The subscriber, having recently opened this well 
known estublishment, solicits a shure of the public 
patronage. His customers will find every attention 
paid to their comfort and convenience, at moderate 
prices 
Travellers may enter their names here for all the 
Stages or Steamboats which leave the city. Attach. 
edto the House are large and couvenient stables, 
with careful Hostlers alwaysin attendance. 


Horses and carriages furnished at short notice, 


HENRY MORRILL. 
Dr. 8S. O. Richardson’s 





tu cold will have any effect on the parts where this 
application is worn.—W hen the breasts are painful, 
there are no means which can be used that will give 


sv quick and certain relief as this. Those who do 
use the menns here specified ; fur it never tails in 
this disease, neither can it fail. ‘The reader can rea- 
dily see, if it can sofleu and subdue such inflama- 
tions, of how much impurtance it would be to use in 
ease of weak backs, spinal irritation, and in fact all 
kinds of weakness or iunflamation. As an external 
applicative in Liver Complaints, Pain in the hijs and 
shoulders, itehas no equal; and asa pain extractor, 
there is no magical drops or linaments that will com- 
pire with the Jew Davin's or Hesrew PLastern— 
this isthe remedy, and it is too well known among 
vhysicians in geveral, to need any further deserip- 
ton. Thousands have been relieved by this Plas- 
ter, after every other application nas failed. A pam- 
plet giving an account of its discovery, with certf- 
icates, directions &c., accompanying each Box, 
which is sufficient to spread 6 or 8 Plasters Price 
50 Cests. Lt is pleasant to wear, and no one aved 
to fear of taking cold in that part over which the 
plaster is applied. 


THE CELEBRATED CONWAY MEDICINES. 


Dr. Jebb's Liniment, in enlarged Bottles, Fur Rieu- 
matism, Bruises, Sprains, Chilblains, Numbness, 
Stiffvess in the Joints, &e. The relief is immedi- 
ate and cures frequently in twenty-four hours, al- 
theugh of years sieunding, and thought incurable. 
Price 37 1-2 c's. 

Dumfries’ lich Oointment.—A safle, certain and 


ate, in one hours’ appbication. 
king cold. 


to children at the breast. Price 25 cts, a box. 
Relfe's Asjhmatic or Consumptive Pills.—Price re- 

duced to 25 cts.—give immediate relief—cure the 

most obstinate Coughs. Common colds: frequently 


removed in a few hours. 


Albion Corn Plaster.—This Plaster never causes 
the least pain, although it disselves and draws the 
corn out by the Fouts—but gives immediate ease as 
soun as applied. Price 25 cis. a box. 

Dumfries Remedy for the Piles,—One of the bost 
and must thorut temedies known for this trouble- 
soure complaint. “i Price 75 cents for two hoxes— 
lary—or 37 1-2 cents fur eiiher 
anted. 

Water,—For sore and inflamed 

yes. vihh Nown gives such immediate relief 
—ind in some exbeedingly bad cases, the most un- 
expetted und desiruble relief has been found in the 
vse of his Eye Water, after every other remedy hind 
failed. Persons who hove used it pronounce it, 
without hestation, — best preparation for these 









complaints they ave ever met with. Price 25 cis 
Fall and ample directions accompany each of the 
above articles, and each be designed W. L. Kivven 


on the outside wrapper. 

Lewis’ Arabian Hair Oil, bids fair to take the 
precédence uf other Orls for the Hair, that is of- 
tered to the public. It givesa beautiful gluss, and 
possesses the virtues of all other compounds. 

AGENTS. 

Samuel Chandler & E. Whitman, Winthrop— 
J. E, Ladd, E. Fuller, and G.S Carpenter, Augusta. 
—H. B. Lovejoy, Fayetie—H. Smith & Co., Gard- 
mer—N. Harris, and Wm. Haskell, Greene.—G. 


ratis 
‘The terms for a single subscription ia tio dollars’ Graves, and O 8S. Marston, Mt. Vernon.—J. B. Fil- 


lebrown, Readfield.—S. Plaisted, Waterville.—S8. C. 
Moulton, Wayne—S. Page & Co. Hallowell.—O. 
Washburn, China. . 

SAM'L ADAMS, Hallowell, General Agent 


fur the State of Maine, 


ve 





Commissioners Notice. 


MIE subscribers, having been appointed by the 
Judge of Probate for the county of Kennebee, 
Commissioners to receive and examine the claims 
of the creditors of GREENLIEF FRENCH, iate 
of Wim , deceased, represented insolvent, here- 


stags Pk Alpes enabled fonebos Office, unless the’ te notice that six months from the 14th day of 


vembcr last are allowed for creditors to bring in 
and prove their claims ; and that we wiil attend to 
that service at the office of Samue! P. Benson, in 
Winthrop, on the first Saturdays of February, Mareh 


and April next. SAM'L P. BENSON, 


ie || CNNATHAN FOSTER. 
Winthrop, Dec 29, 1842 3w52 





—_—_—; pagggrorsies: TANLEY & CLARK have fur sale a large as- 
_ Ssiligh For Sale, very cheap. isecmas ef TICKING & FEATHERS, at cheap 





we 
‘<.. 5 bargaine. 44 





not wish to suffer must bear the above in mind and 
| 


expeditious cure for the lich, be it ever so inveter- | 
No danger from ta: | 
It does not comtain the least particle of) 
mercury or other dangerous ingredient, and taay be | 
applied with perfect safety by pregnant females, or | 

| 





ECTORAL BALSAM of Spikenard, Blood Root, 
Wi'd Cherry and Comfrey.—the most effee- 
toal remedy ever known for Colds,. Coughs, Asthma, 
Conaamptions, Whooping Coughs, Spicting of Blood, 
Influeaza, Pain in the Side, Shortness of Breath, and 
[ALL APFECTIONS OF THE THROAT AND 
| LUNGS. 

ft affords wonderful relief to those laboring onder 
these complaints, and the use of One bottle will satisfy 
ithe most incredulous that they possess a healing power 
| above EVERY THING HERETOFORE Discov. 
|} ERED. 

| Around each bottle is a Treatise on Consumption, its 
| Causes, eymptoms and cure, with full and particular di- 
rections for using the Balsam, what food, drinks, clo- 
| thing, wir, exercise, &c., should be used. 


‘This Valuable Healing Cough 
| 


| 
| 
} 


Boaisamm, 
| Possessing the restorative virtues of many Reots and 
Rare Plants, which have been prepared with great care, 
can be obtained of the regularly appointed Agents, Mer- 
chants, Traders, Draggists, Apothecories, and Deulers 
in Med cines throughout the N.E States. 
For Sale, wholesale and retail, at the Doctor's Office, 
15 Hanover Sraret, Poston; aleo by ST ANLEY 
| ACCLARK, Winthrop, and by all other Agents in the 
State whe sel! Dr. Richardson's Bitters. 
| Price 50 Cents. 
Astonishing News! 
CONSUMPTION CAN BECURED!? 
IMPORTANN FROM ENGLAND. 
aes subscriber announces wiih ne little pleasure, 
to the American public, and particularly to all 
i those afflicted with that scourge, CONSUMPTION, 
| and other affections of the lungs, that he received, on 
Friday, by the steamer from England, a letter from the 
| celebrated Dr. Bachan, announcing the gratilying in- 
| telligence that he has appoinied him his Agent in this 
| country for the sale of 


‘Buchan’s Hungarian 
of Life. 
For the speedy and effectual cure of CONSUMP- 
TION, Coughs, & al other diseases of the Chest 
| and Lungs, as well as for the prevention of those 
| diseases in persons with whom they are herad- 
itary. 
For the last five years, the Hungarian Balsam has 
| been in extensive use in Great Britain, and throoghoat 
the Continent of Europe, where u has completely as- 
tounded the Medical Faculty, by its onpara'ieled suc- 
cess in curing some of the most hopeless cases of Con- 
sumption ever broaght under their notice. In the hos- 
pitals*of Paris and London all other remedies have 
been thrown aside, by order of medical overseers, and 
no other is to be administered in future butthe Hunga- 
rian Balsam. 

ic 7A commitiee of seven of the most celebrated 
physcians of London, who were requested by Dr. 
Buchan to test the efficacy of the Balsam, ond give 
their anbiassed opinion of is merits, have, onder their 
OWh pames, unreserved! ronounced it tu be an 

UNRIVALLED SPECIFIC! 

and they unhesitating!y recommend thot it be kept on 
hand in every family of a consumptive tendency. ‘I heir 
joint certificate accompanies each bottle. Dr. Bochan 
has b-en elected an honorary member of all the prom- 
inent medical societies of Europe, and the Queen of 
England has lately signified to him, that, in conse- 
quence of the grest benefit he has bestowed apon man- 
kind by the discovery of his Balsam, it is her intention 
shortly to bestow upon him the order of Knighthood. 

The great merit of Dr. Bachan’s Balsam is this—io 
all cases of Pulmonary Complaints it gives 

IMMEDIALE RELIEP. 

A single bottle will reveal its astonishing virtues, ard 
open at once the fuuntain of health and strength to the 
afflicted. 

TRY IT—TRY IT to-day—tomorrow is uncertain, 
and in case of lile and death, shoald never |e appealed 


4m40 


Price of the Balaam, only $1 per bottle, with fall Di- 
rections, Disseriation on Consamption, Notices and 


Seri i ble Cures, Ke. 
eee ct te oe DAVID Fr. BRADLEE. 
Dr. Buchan’s sole Agent for the U. “tates. 
62—COURT STREET, BOSTON--62. 
ite the hend of Brattle Street. 
STANLEY & CLARK, Agents for Winthrop. 
| They have just received a {iesh supply. 








_____ POBTRY. 


THE WIFE TO HER HUSBAND IN ADVER. 
SITY.—by mks. EB. THOMAS. 


Wiren L in bridal ecstacy, 
‘To thy warm heart was prest, 

With child-like fond despondeacy 
I nestled to thy breast, | 

A helpless yet a doting thing, 
With every thought intent, — 

A brightness o'er thy path to Bing, 
Still loving and content ; 

Unconscious of the inward strength 
God had bestowed on me, 

While in prosperity and health, 
I trusted all ov thee. 








But now that sorrow's clouded o'er 
Thy sunny hour of pride, 

1 fearless stand on the shore 
To stem its 'whelwing tide; 

The hurricane cannot appal, 
Tho’ death appears in view ; 

1, in my turn, will show thee all 
That woman's love can de! 

No fancied dangers, no dismay, 
No shnpeless horrors scare 5 

They've phantoms of Joy's nicer day, 
Which flee before despair. 


Now sickness too hath lent ite blast, 
To wither up thy charms, 

And show thy prime of beauty past, 
Thou'st dearer to these arms 

Vainly contagion threats my life, 
"Mid poverty and pain; 

I tower above the awful strife, 
And courage seem to gain. 

More closely are our souls entwined, 
We knew not love before ; 

For when affliction’s fetters bind, 
They teach us to adore ! 


For ev'ry groan thou utt'es: now, 
My bosom inly bleeds, 

And while I kiss thy death-dew'd brow, 
Large drops my own imbeads. 

In bush of night when all repose, 
1 breathe my lonely prayer, 

But ever smile, nor weep my woes, 
Save when thou canst not share— 

O! then | weep—O! then I pray 
With such intensity, 

That Heaven's hand most sweep away 
Thy cloud of misery : 

For if affections prayer 1s heard, 
By meek-eyed mercy there, 

Mine—dearest! mine must be prefer'd, 
Which wins thee from despair ! 


Or if to prove thy virtue still, 
Thou art ordained to bear, 

Of every agonizing ill, 
Be mine the mutual share. 

Pour all thy sorrows in my breast, 
My tears ave all for thee ; 

As in those hours by Fortune blest, 
Thy smiles were ali for me, 

As then, our joys were only one, 
Be now cur woes the same, 

With all of earth, save thee, I've done ; 
I'm wife in more than name! 


ee 
THE EARTH 18 BEAUTIFUL. 
BY CAROLINE GILMAN. 


The whole broad earth is beautiful, 
To minds attuned aright, 

And wheresoe’er my feet are turned, 
A smile has met my sight. 


The city with its bustling walke, 
lis splendor, wealth and power, 
A ramble by the river side, 
A passing summer flower ; 


The meadow green, the ocean swell, 
The forest waving free, 

Are gifts of God, and speak in tones 
Of kindliness to me. 


And oh! where e’er my lot is cast, 
Where e'er my foulsteps roam, 

If those I love are near to me, 
That spot is still my home. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











States. 


BY P. H. AGAN, 


Much has been said and written relative to 
this class of American citizens. Their char- 
acter, practices, and habits of life, have form- 
ed a theme of praise or censure by all; but 
of none more than by the crafty, subtle and 
scheming politician, who, governed by mo- 
tives of ambition and personal aggrandize- 
ment, has for years past, used every exertion 
in his power, to secure their friendship and 
their suffrages, to elevate him to a seat in the 
legisleture, congress, or perhaps the presi- 
dential chair. On the other hand, his inter- 
ests have been sacrificed, his character tra- 
duced, his motives impugned, his hopes for 
the future blasted, to minister to the same 
craving appetite. The character and habits 
of life of the western settler, have also, form- 
ed the subject matter of many pages of the 
books of foreign travellers, who come here 
with the predetermination to condemn all they 
see and hear; but their op.nious are unworthy 
to be treasured up by an American citizen. 
Their books are made to sell, and the one 
that abuses the people of this conntry and its 
institutions the most, will be the more readily 
purchased in England. 

But whatever may be said, as to the merits 
or demerits of the frontier setiler, he should 
be regarded as standing at least upon an 
equal footing with the most meritorious class 
of our citizens. He suffers in common with 
his fellow men all the ills and cares of life; 
besides, his occupation subjects him to cease- 
less toil, to provide himself with the necess- 
ary means of subsistence. The stately for- 
ests melts away before the power of his arin, 
and the wilderness which before had been 
the residence of the wild beast and the sav- 
age, is made to resound with the busy dium 
of industry. He prepares the pathway for 
civilization and refinement. The beautiful 
and pleagant village, the abode of content- 
ment and happiness, and the busy bustling 
city, with its splendid mansions, the eviden- 
ces of luxury and wealth, following in his 
footsteps. His total disregard of danger, 
serves as the bulwark of defence to the den- 
ser settlements of the country. Often the 
first intimation he has of war, is the specta- 
cle of his own home enveloped in the flames. 
The horrid demoniac yell ol the savage goad- 
ed on by some imaginary wrong and impa- 
tient for the blood of his victim, is first heard 
around his defenceless habitation. Who that 
lives secure in the enjoyment of prosperity, 
and surrounded by every comfort which can 
render life desirable, can contemplate with 
feelings of indifference, the scenes of toil, 


hardship and danger, to which the settlers «of 


this country have been exposed from its first 
discovery, down even to the present day? 
Who can listen to the story of their sufferings 
and wrongs and not be thankful that he at 
least, has had the good fortune to escape 
them—that his lot has been cast in a better 
land? 


The'settlers upon the western borders of «From the Lati a 
the United States, are generally composed of | dra worm Pease: 
men who are comparatively poor, or possess. 


ed of means safficient to purchase of the gov. 


ernment a wilderness farm. Driven from the | 
eastern country by competition and the high 

ptice of land, the emigrant goes to the west 

to purchase for his own benefit, and the ben- 
efit of his children. The deep and absorbing 
interest which he feels in their welfare 
prompts him to do this. For this he seeks 
a wilderness home, far from the comforts, ad- 
vantages and bless ngs which are attendant 
upon a high state of civilization and refine- 
ment. Itis sufficient excuse for him, that 
the future welfare of his children is his mo- 
tive. Ele well knows that by this step he is 
sacrificing in some degree his own comfort ; 
but nevertheless, he does not swerve from his 
duty, forfby doing it he is aware that he is con- 
tributing to their future happiness; and should 
not this be his darling object—the grand con- 
summation of his earthly hopes? 

But why should he be abused and condemn- 
ed, and regarded by the foreigner, as little 
better in point of intelligence, and possessed 
of scarcely more of the feelings of humanity, 
than the red man of the forest? and wiy in- 
deed should these sentiments be expressed by 
intelligent’ Americans ? It cannot proceed 
from friendly or disinterested svo'ives. His 
manners, it is true, are roagh and forbidding 
when not improved by education, and is it not 
so with every class in the same condition? 
But he should not, and would not be condemn- 
ed, if his circumstances, privileges, and means 
to obtain information were properly consider- 
ed. It should be remembered that he lives 
upon the confines of civilization—that the ad- 
vantages which are enjoyed by his more for- 
tunate countrymen in the east, are not placed 
within his reach—that the common school is 
to him a stranger—-that the lecture stand is 
not set up, to diffuse the lights of knowledge 
and science amongst the people, It is not to 
be expected under such unfavorable circum- 
stances, that he will exhibit the same degree 
of intelligence as those who enjey continually 

these means for the improvement of their 
minds, 

Although there are hardships attendant up. 

on a life at the west, there other inducements 
than have been stated, whieh go farto do a- 
way with the objections which are, or which 
may be raised against a residence in that 
country. It is well worthy of remark, that 
those who occupy the highest seats of public 
trust, emigrated there in their younger days 

They went out into the wilderness, full of 
hope and joyous anticipations—periled their 

health and life in the settlement of the coun- 
try, and are now enjoying the rich reward 
which is laid up in store for every one who 
seeks and merits it. The emigrant sees in 
the workings of the noble institut‘ons 0. his 
country, that merit receives its just reward. 
He knows that if he possesses honesty, vir- 
tue and intelligence, that he is sure to gain 
it—that he who lives in his “log ribbed cab- 
in,’ may become the future legislator of his 
country—that the treasure is placed equally 


can never be cntirely effaced, it ought to be 
respected in education. 

But does it follow that the work of educa- 
tion is therefore s!ight or unimportant?) While 
we are bound to take the individual as he is, 
and having ascertained his peculiar type of 
character aud measure of capacity, to keep 
ihese ever in view, is there not stilla vast 
work to be accomplished? It is the business 
of education to watch the dormant powers, 
and foster their healthy and well-proportioned 
growth, restraining and repressing where 
their na‘ural activity is too great, and stimu- 
lating them when they are too feeble. To 
respect each one’s individuality, is uot only 
consistent with this great work, but is indis- 
pensable to its highest success, Duing so, 
we can effect vast changes.and improvements 
in character. The sluggish we may not be 
able to inspire with great vivacity, nor sub- 
due the ardent and enthusiastic to the tone of 
a calinand calculating spirit. But we can 
arrest in each, dangerous tendencies; in each 
we can correct mental obliquities and distor- 
tions, and cultivate a healthy and self impro- 
ving power. We can study the purposes of 
the Creator in framing such a mind, and strive 
wi.ely, as well as unceasingly, to fulfil these 
purposes, In one word, we can labor to rear 
this child, yet without fixed character or com- 
pacted energies, to the stature ofa perfect 
man or maguitude and splendor, though each 
in its appeinted place be equally perfect, so 
in the intellectual ane spiritual firmanent one 
mind may outshine another, and yet both 
be perfect in their sphere, and in fulfil- 
ling the mission as-igned them by God, 

Milton has called that ‘ta complete and 
geuerous education, which fits a man to per- 
form justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all 
the ofices, both private and public, of peace 
and of war.” It is evident that such an edu- 
cation can be enjoyed by few; and that, 
though enjoyed by all, it would bestow on but 
a limited number the lofty capacities indica- 
ted by the great poet. A vast proportion of 
the walks of human life are humble aud shel- 
tered, Let us be grateful. however, that 
while in sach walks we escape the fiery trials 
which await those who tread the high places 
of earth, they still afford scope and opportunt- 
ty for the exercise of the most manly and 
generous qualitice. He may be great both 
atellectually and morally, who has filled no 
distinguished “‘office,either ‘‘of peace or of 
war.’ Let it rather be our object, then, in 
rearing the young, to forma perfect character 
—to build up a spirit of which all must say, 
as was said of Brutus by Antony, 

“His life was gentle, and the elements 


So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say toall the world, This was a man!” 





Such, then, in general, is the object of ed- 
ucation, Let us be mere particular. The 
child comes into life ignorant and imbecile. 
‘ith faculties which duly trained, fit him to 





within the reach of the poor emigrant, and 
the one who counts his uillions. This be 
realizes and understands, and although he 
sees before him long years of |.bor, exertion 
and toil, he is contented and happy.—.Vor- 
thera Light. 


CDA 
What Is Education? 


BY ALONZO POTTER. 

“T call that education which embraces the culture 
of the whole man, with all his faculties —subjecting 
his senses, his understanding, and his passions to 
reason, to concience, and to the evangelical laws of 
the Christain revelation." —Dr Fev_renpera. 

The term Educatwon,* when employed in 
its primitive and literal signification, means 
faculties. When we look ona child, we per- 
and powers, he has a spiritualnature. In 
these organs themselves, wih their ceaseless 
but not unmraning activity, we see evidence 
that this little being has intelligence, sensi- 
bility ,and will, Such powers exist in 
early ipfancy but as germs, which are desti- 
ned, however, to burst forth, and which, like 
the vegetating powers of the seed that we 
have planted, are ready to be directed and 
controlled by us, almost at our will, As we 
can train up to a healthy and graceful matu- 
rity the young plant, which, if neglected, 
would have proved unsightly and sterile, so 
can we train up in the way he should go, that 
child, who, if left to himself, would have been 
almost certain to be vicious andignerant. | 
is the peculiar pliability of this early period of 
life that gives it such claims on the educator. 
When habit has once fastened itself on the in- 
tellect and the heart, appeals and influences 
are comparatively powerless. In whatever 
degree, then it may be our interest and duty 
to promote the welfare of our fellow-ereatures 
& especially of our own children, in the same 
degree does it become important, that we lose 
no portion of that which is the precious secd- 
tine of their lives. Hardly any season is 
too early for the culture of this soil; and if it 
would be reckoned the height of guilt to re- 
fuse food or raiment to the body of fa helpless 
little one, what must we think of that ‘ervel 
neglect which leaves its nobler nature to pine 
and finally to perish for lack- of knowledge? 
Educated in one sense this child will be—if 
not for weal, then for we! 

“For na‘ure, crescent, does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk; but as this temple waxes, 
The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal” 


it is for the parent and guardian to decide 
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and hence thongh compound 
primitive elements, these eleg 
so variously mingled aud 
individual has his own peculiar 
tible nature, as well as his own 
tion— that thus every place 
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traverse the universe of truth, he yet begins 
his course a helpless stranger. ‘To him, this 
universe is all a mighty maze, without a plan. 
He is a stranger alike to himself, to the world, 
and to God, But daily his faculties open; 
his intellectual eye begins to turn towards 
the light of trath, as his organic eye turns to- 
wads the sunbeams that falls across his 
chamber. His senses, those fleet messengers 
carry to him constant intelligence from the 
worid without, Soon he comes to remember 
and compare these reports—to reason and 
resolve. His mind now yearns after more 
iknowledge. Through the live-long day, save 
‘when tired nature claims repose, he is busy 
iseeking, or receiving with unexpected delight 
new accessions of truth. All the while his 
faculties of memory and comparison—of 
judgement and abstraction—of generalization 
/and inference, are in exercise; and though no 
book opens its mysterious hight upon his un- 
derstanding, nor living voice pours into his 
the fruits of another's experience and know!l- 
edge, he is still for himself a learnerr” 

Yet such a progress—which is only instin- 
clive and spontaneous—plainly needs direc- 
tion, and will, if lefi to itself, soon reach its 
utinost limit. The forlorn condition of the 
untutored deaf mute, shows how meagre and 
deceptive are the attainments of every unai- 
ded mind; and even where such a barrier has 
not been interposed by nature, we find that 
those who have been leit without formal in- 
struction soon become stationary, and that 
their minds are crowded with errors and pre- 
judices. It is the provinee of education (i, e., 
‘ofa system of training and tuition conducted 
hy rule,) to take this restless spirit, rejoicing 
in the conciousness of its awakened powers 
and thirsting for knowledge, and to conduct 
it, fora time, along the straight path of true 
wisdom. For,why was that spirit, in the 
very outset of its course, made so helpless? 
Why was it deprived of those instinets which 
conduct the inferior animals infallibly to their 
being’s and aim. Why attached for 
months to a mother’s breast, and afier- 
ward sheltered and kept in life and health. 
only by unceasing vigilance and care? Why 
but toengage alla parent’s energies in its 
nurture and full deveolpement; or rather, 
why but to engage them in fitting it for the 
unending work of sell-developement? The 
brute needs but a few powers, for it has but few 
wants, and they are to last but a few years. 
Man has wants and desires as boundless as 
his own immortality. 

To educate the intellect, then, is to so un- 
fold, direet, and strengthen it, that it shall be 
prepared to be, through all its future course 
a zealiais & successtul seeker alter truth. It 
is to give it control of us own powers, and to 
teach it towards what those powers should be 
directed, It istoendow it by practice with 
the abili'y to collect its energies ai will, and 
to fix them long on one point. It is to train 
the senses to observe accurately; the memo- 
ry to register carefully and recall readily, the 
reason to compare, reflect, and judge without 
partiality or passion. [tis to infuse inte the 
soul a principle of enduring activity and cu- 
or such that it shall ever be awake in 








apprehended, but pressing continually forward 
higher truths and a larger knowledge. 
nan begins life without virtue. He 
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cation, 


others, and mora instincts that i 
to duty. But left to himselfand without culture 


his propensities predominate? the affections 
spend themselves in capricious acts of kind-, 
‘ness or charity; and the moral instincts raise, 





It is its business to cultivate habits which | 
enable him, even when pressed by fierce tem- 
ptation, to prefer loss, disgrace, and death it- 
self, before dishonor. ‘‘The great principle 
and foundation of all virtue,’ suys Locke, 
‘‘lies in this: that a man is able to deny him- 
self his own desires, cross his own inclinations 
and purely follow what reason directs as best, 
though the appetite lean the other way.” 
Again, man begins life without taste. 
Through his senses, he is early attracted and 
charmed by what he terms beautiful. As he 
advances in years, these impressions, made 
by outward objects, blend themselves with 
remembrance of the past, and with creations 
of the mind itself. The result is seen in con- 
ceptions which bear away the soul from the 
imperfections and trials of actual life, to a 
world of imagined purity, beauty, and_ bliss. 
Now, in the untutored mind, these concep- 
tions are rude and often ,uncouth. It is the 
province of education to give them form and 
sytnmetry—to teach the true difference be- 
tween beauty and deformity —to inspire a love 
for simple excellence in literature and art, as 
well as a taste for the beauties and sublimities 
of nature—and finally, to awaken a profound 
reverence for moral grandeur, and thus kindle 
aspirations afier glory, honor, and immortali- 
ty. 
Finally, man begins life without physical 
vigor. Neither his intellectual nor his moral 
powers can hold intercourse with, or act upon 
the world without, except through material 
organs. And in our present state, these or- 
gans are alsonecessary to the soul, even in 
its more spiritual operations; and they weigh 
it down to imbecility whenever they become 
greatly diseased or enfeebled. Mark how a 
Caesar quails before his foe! 


“He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did shake; ’tis true, this god did shake, 

His coward lips did from their color fly , 

And that same eye whose bend doth awe the world, 

Did lose his lustre : I did hear him groan; 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 

Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 

Alas! it cried, Give me some drink, Titinios, 

As a sick girl.” 

Hence the unspeakable importance of phy- 
sical education, which teaches us how. to 
guard against many diseases, how to maintain 
and improve the vigor of our bodies, and how 
to develoje and perfect the delicacy of our 
senses. 

Do we ask, then, What is Education, or 
what, ia the language of Milton, is a “‘virtu- 
ous and noble education?” the answer is rea- 
dy. Itis. whatever tendsto train up toa 
healthy and graceful activity our mental and 
bodily powers, our affections, mauners,* and 
habits. It isthe business, of course, of all 
our lives, or, more properly, of the whole 
duration of our being. But since impres- 
sions made early are the deepest and most 
lasting, that is above all, education which 
tends in childhood and youth to form a manly 
upright, and generous character, and thus to 
lay the foundation for a course of liberal and 
virtuous self-culture. -*The education,” says 
anable writer, “required forthe people, ix 
that which will give them the full command 
of every faculty, both of mind and body; 
which will call into play their powers of ob- 
servation and reflection; which will make 
thinking and reasonable beings of the mere 
creatures of impulse, prejudice, and passion; 
that which, in a moral sense, will give them 
objects of pursuit and habits of conduct, fa- 
vorable to their own happiness, and to that of 
the community of which they will forma part; 
which, by multijlying the means of rational 
and intellectual enjoyment, will diminish the 
temptations of vice and sensuality; which, in 
the social relations of life, and as connected 
with objects of legislation, will teach them the 
individual with the general interest; that 
which, in “the physical sciences—especially 
those of Chemistry and Mechanics-will make 
them masters of the secrets of nature, and 
give them powers which even now tend to el- 
evate the moderns to a higher rank than that 
ofthe demigods of antiquity. All this, and 
more should be embraced in that scheme of 
education which would be worthy of states- 
men to give, and of a great nation to receive; 
and the time 1s near at hand when the attain- 
ment ofan object thus comprehensive in its 
character, and leading to resutts the practical 
benefits of which it is almost impossible for 
even the imagination to exaggera’e, will not 
be considered a Utopian dream.’”* 


*The cultivation of manners is not sufficiently 
regarded in our systems of popular education. The 
following remarks of an English manufacturer, who 
devoted great care to the education of the families 
employed by him, are full of truth, and are applica- 
ble to our own country. “The importance of good 
manners among this class of people, as among all 
others, appeared to me to be very great, more so 
than is generally accnowledged; for though every 
one approves and admires them when met with, lit- 
attention is paid to their cultivation in the systems 
of instruction for the laboring clusses. I wish to 
see our people distinguished by their good manners 
not so much for the sake of those manners as be- 
cause they indicate more than they show, and they 
tend powerfully to nourish and protect the growth of 
the virtues which they indicate. What are they in- 
deed, when rightly cons,dered; but the silent thongh 
active expression of Christian feelings and disposi- 
tions? The gentleness, the tenderness, the delicacy 
the paziense, forbearance. the fear of giving pain the 
repression of all angry and resentful feelings the 
respect and consideration due to a fel'ow-man, and 
which every one should be ready to pay and expect 
to receive—in all this but the aery spirit of courte- 
sy? What is it bat the veryspirit of Christianity? 
And what is there in this that is not equally an or- 
nament to the palace and the cottage, to the noble- 
man and the peasant?,—Vorthern Light. 
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An Invalid’s Ramble. 
NO. 5. 

Again we are in an omnibus, ratling tow- 
ards Cambridge village, which is situated 
about three miles north of the city. We be- 
guile the time a little with conversation, or 
thought, and ‘‘Old Harvard” is befure us. 
lis buildings are situated at the upper edge 
of the village near a grove of native trees. 
It is a beauiiful retreat for the student. The 
tall branching elms seem to envelope the 
buildings, while beneath their verdant, shady’ 
tops, among their sturdy trunks are beautiful 
graes plats, and finely gravelled walks. Some 
of the buildings look aged and venerable, 
while others of more youthful appearance 
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itution seems to rest in its rural paradise 
h the peace and quiet contentment of age, 
the calm contemplation of _de- 








the contests of men, and the change of gov- 
ernments. "Tis a glorious place—happy is 
he, who enjoys its advantages, and makes a 
good use of them! 

Here assemble the youth from various parts 
of the land, and engage in the arduous, yet 
beautiful pursuits of learning. They toil to- 
gether, and together make their ascent tow- 
ards the summit of the hill of science. They 
share the saine joys, and are effected by the 
same sorrows. Fora long time they enjoy 
each other’s socicty, assimilate their tastes, 
and form warm and lasting {riendships, which 
end only when life’s ‘‘mortal coil is shuffled 
off.” Their studies being completed they 
separate with regret to grapple in the strug- 
gle of life. Mountains rise, countries inter- 
vene, and oceans rull between them. Yet 
they forget not the place of their intellectual 
birth. They would as soon forget the land 
of their nativity, the bright scenes of youth 
or even the mother who gave them life. They 
even refer to their college days with feelings 
of peculiar pleasure. In whatever clime they 
dwell they hear ef the prosperity of a fellow 
student with teader, absorbing interest. And 
whenever they chance to meet amid the va- 
rying scenes of life afier long years of toil, 
no meeting surely like theirs! Within a few 
fleeting hours they live the life of years! The 
sunuy days of their former acquaintance are 
passed over again, & they revel in the scenes 
of youth. 

There can be no dvubt thatthe gathering 
together of youth fiom various parts of the 
much practical importance. The similar 
tastes and ardent attachments which they 
there form, are just what are needed in the 
scramble of life. The quarrels of men in the 
professions, or in Congress will scarcely be 
if in the 
ardent days of youth they have been bound 
together by the bonds of bretherhvod. Sweet 


attended with so much bitterness, 


are culture's toils; & pleasant are the chains 
with which science binds her votaries. The 
recollection of those early joyous scenes, so 
firmly incorporated in the existence of the 
mind, will serve to check angry feeling, and 
lead mento walk in the paths of peace. 
Weare by no means to suppose by these 
which these things are true. These are true 
of all our institutions of learning. From the 
halls of education go forth those, who will 
‘govern men and guide the State.” They 
reveal the truths of science in every corne: 
of the land, and scatter the blessings they 
have so bountifully received among those 
who surround them. From hence go forth 
the healthful streams that water and enrich 
the land. Here we derive those who sus‘ain 
and improve our schools of the various kinds, 
and thus aid directly in pronoting and per- 
petuating free and happy government. Let 
it never be forgotten that general diffusion of 
knowledge is the foundation, and only hope 
of preserving our free institutions. “‘It keeps 
before the people” their true state, and shows 
Then let 
them leve and cherish the fountains of knowl- 
edge. Let the true spirit of learning and of 
our glorious constitution be carried out, and 
we may soon present a model government 
fur the admiration and instruction of the 


world. Eruesus. 
No. 3 Rural Avenue, Farmington. 
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A Great Chance for 


CHEAP BARGAINS, 


Can be found at the BRICK STORE in Winthrop, a 

large assortment of the different kinds of Goods wanted 

in the country, just inc eased by a fresh supply of 
English and West India 


SQaNa, 


Among which can be mentioned 


Yard wide Sheetings, 


From 5 to Scents per yird. A_ nice article of fine 
Sheetings, consisting of Dover H.& D. Hamilton and 
Lawrence Cloths from 10 to 124 cts per yard. Bleach'd 
Sheetings and Shirtings fiom § to 124 cts per yard. 


PRIA TS 


English patterns, prices from 5 to 25 cents per yard. 

Together with a general assortment of 
Boxnet-silks Ribbons, &c 

A qanntity of Lace Edgings an! Insertions, White. 

Bi ck ane Grevian Lace, Lace Veils, Sik Stiawls and 

Searls, Silks Faney tid fs , Biack Silk Udk’ts., Silk 

Pocket dy. Fig'd Blatk Silk Scarfs, Ke. 


Ferthe iadies, 
We have purchased articles suitable for the season, 


or article of Gashmeretts expressly for ladies Clouks 


For the Gentiemen, 


and best assortment we ever had (which is say ing con- 
siderable.) Beaver Cloths from 5s to $5. 


Velveteen! ! 


veteen Cloths, and Boys Caps of the same. 
Furs, 


Buffalo Robes— Coney and Jennet Skias for trim- 


ming Ladies Cloaks, Fur Caps &e. 
—-ALSO.— 


Green, Yellow and spotted Flannel, Worsted Braids. 


Linen. A general as-ortment of 


Horse Blankets, Cards, Sleigh Belle and 
a good assortment of Crockery and tard Ware. 


Medicines, Paints and Giis, 
A LARGE QUANTITY. 


IRON & STEEL, 





Jon its countenance, while — 





will be sold low for cash 
*BTANLEY & CLARK 


land within the walls of oae institution is of 


remarks taat this is the only institution of 


Without number, among them a splendid variety of 


consi-ting in part of Plain and Figured Alepines, Eolines | 
Double and single width Alpaccas, Cotion and Sik | 
warp do.,Aloacea Serge,Silk & Cotton warp Camblets, 
Printed Saxony. Double and Single width Mous de 
Luins of various styles & prices. Mousde Lain, Thibet 
and Highland Shawls, Udkf's and Sc irfs, alvo a saperi- 


Broadcloths, Cassimeres and Satinetis the cheapest 


We have a new article for winter pants, called 
ASPHALTUM, wade from good wool, and as thick as 
a thin board, to be sold as low as one dolla: 25 ets per 
yard. Rivb'dand plain Cassimeres, Satinetts &c. Kc. 


A aumber of pieces fig d and plain Giraffe and Vel- 


Back Skin Gloves and Mittens, Comforters. check'd 
Linseys, Roslyn Piaid for children’s weary Red, White. 


Black and White Tape, Large and Small, Silk and 
Worsted Cords for binding coats. White and Brown 


Tailors’ Trimmings. 
hips, with 


Of various dimensions, siaes and prices to suit the times 
and the market. Nails from 3d Gtid. 41! of the above 





























































































































eat energie 
Notice. 

D*. HOLMES, having concluded to resume ,) s 

practice of medicine, would respectfully inform 

those who desire his services, that he may be f,4,,, 

rt the office recently occupied by Dr. Crank, 








Carr's building, or at his refidence. “ 
Winthrop, Dec. 17, 1842. en» ’ SI 
Buchans’ ag 
UNGARIAN BALSAM of Life, fur sale 


wholesale and retail by 
SAM'L ADAMS,o77 Llowell 4, 


TO FAMILAES & INVALIDs, 


The following indispensable family remo. 
dies may be found at the village drug stores 
and soon at every country store in the state, 
Remember and never get them unless they 
rave the fac-simile signature of 


= * 
pla & on the wrappers, as al! others 


by the same names are base impositions and counter. 
feits. If the merchant nearest you has them no 

urge him to procure them at 71 Maiden-lane, the 
next time he visits New York, or to write for then, 
No family should be a week without these remedica 


BALDNESS 


BALM OF COLUMBIA, FOR THE HAIR, 
which will stop it if falling out, or restore it on bald 
places; and on children make it grow rapidly, or on 
these who have lost the hair from any cause. 

ALL VERMIN that infest the heads of children 
ia schools, are prevented or killed by it at once.-- 


Find the name of OtenolecKtler on 


it, Or never try it. Remember this always. 


————_=_>{>____ 


RHEUMATISM, and [SPN N 19 \|onstes 


positively cured, and all shrivelled muscles and limbe 
are restored, in the old or young, by the Iwspian 


Vseeraspie Exixin anp Nerve anv Bone Linimenr-- 
but never without the name of Comstock & Co. on it. 





are wholly prevented, or governed if the attack hee 
come on, if you use the only true Hays’ Lixuwe nt, from 


Comotoch FS Go. ALLS ORES 


and every thing relieved by it that admits of an out 
ward application. Use it. 


It acts like a charm. 


HIORSES. tha: have Ring-Bone, Spavin, 


Wind.Galls, &c., are cured by Roors’ Sreciric ; and 
Foundered  jorses entirely cured by Roofs’ 


Founder Ointment. Mark this, all horsemen. 


——~»—- — 


Dalley’s Magical Pain Ex- 
tractor Salve.-<-The mos: extraordinary 


remedy ever invented for all new or old 


BURNS: &  SCALDS 
and sores, and sore It has delighted 


thousands. It will take out al! pain in ten minutes, 


and no failure. It will cure the B=a8 Ea ais 


| LIN’S SPREAD PLASTERS. 


| A better and more nice and useful article never was 








made. All should wear them regularly. 

LIN’S TEMPERANCE BITTERS: 
' on the principle of substituting the tonic in place of 
| the stimulant principle, which has reformed so many 
drunkards. To be used with 


LIN’S §53R@xe)—) PILLS, supenor to ah 


others for cleansing the system and the humors affect. 
ing the blood, and for all irregularities of the bowels, 


d th al health. 
wee Dr. Lin's sig. Mc ty: Oo Ci wv 


nature, thus :) a ee 


HEADACHE 


DR. SPOHN’S HEADACHE REMEDY 


will effectually cure sick headache, either from the 


NERVE S| or bilious. Hundreds of families are 
using it with great joy. 


—— 


DR. SPOHN’S ELIXIR OF HEALTH, 


for the certain prevention of [3 SRVAM SBS or anv 


general sickness ; keeping the stomach in most per. 





fect order, the bowels regular, and a determination to 


the surface. on OF i DBS) OR ORURCE Es 
pains in the bones, hoarseness, and 8) R 0) S Ys 


are quickly cured by it. Know this by trying. 
—_—_—@——__. 


CORNS.—The French Plaster is a sure cure. 











| har any shade you wish, but will not color the skin. 
— 


SARSAPARILLA, comsrock’s com 
POUND EXTRACT. There is no other prepara 
tion of Sarsaparilla that can exceed or equal this 
If you are sure to get Comsrock’s, you will! find 
superior to all others. It does not require puffing. 

memuetjpetenad 


BSc 2. DW 22s 


CELESTIAL BALM 
OF CHINA. A positive cure for the piles, and alt 
external ailings—all internal irritations brought to tla 
surface by friction with this Balm j;—so in coughs, 
swelled or sore throat, tightness of the chest, this Balm 
applied on a flannel will relieve and cure at once. 


Fresh wounds or old sores are rapidiy cured by it 
——= 


Dr. DBartholemew’'s 


EXPECTORANT, 


will prevent or cure all incipient consumption, 


COUGHS -&-COLDS 


taken in tune, and isa delightful remedy Keen. 
ber the name, and get Comstock’s. 


KOLMSTOCK’S VERMIFUGE ~" 
eradicate all VW 6) RM S in children or aduls 


with a certainty quite astonishing. It is the sane *s 

that made by Fahnestock, and sells with a rapidi'y 

almost incredible, by Comstock ¢ Co., New York. 
See 


TOOTH DROPS. KLINE’S—cure effectually. 


— ee 
PET SOC estes of fee Bother Duar of Neve Vor 
By applying to our agents in each town and 
village, papers may be had free, showing the mos! 
respectable names in the country for these facts, 5” 
that no one can fail to believe them. 
fg- Be sure you call for our articles, and not 
be put off with any stories, that others are a 
good. HAVE THESE OR NONE, should be 
your Motto--and these never can be true ani genwine 
without our names to them. AN these articles to be 
had wholesale and retail only of us. 


"1 Maiden.Lang, New York, and of ovr agents. 
SAM'L ADAMS, Hallowell. . 
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